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Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  established  by- 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911  as  the  culmination  of  his 
philanthropic  program,  is  for  the  advancement  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies.  Its  basic  endowment  is  $135,000,000,  of  which 
$10,000,000  is  applicable  in  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies.  Income  only  is  subject  to  appropriation  by  the 
Trustees.  Before  creating  Carnegie  Corporation,  Mr. 
Carnegie  founded  and  endowed  separately  five  other  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  United  States: 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Pittsburgh,  1896,  comprising  a  museum  of  fine 
arts;  a  music  hall;  a  museum  of  natural  history;  a  public  library;  and 
an  associated  institute  of  technology,  with  a  library  school. 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  1902,  to  encourage  scientific 
research. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Commission,  1904,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  per¬ 
formed  in  the  peaceful  walks  of  life. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching,  1905,  to  pro¬ 
vide  retiring  pensions  for  teachers  and  to  advance  higher  education. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  1910,  to  serve  the 
purpose  indicated  by  its  name. 

Similarly,  in  other  areas: 

Carnegie  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  1902,  for  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  four  Scottish  universities,  for  payment  of  student  fees,  and 
for  extramural  educational  activities. 

Carnegie  Dunfermline  Trust,  1903,  for  betterment  of  social  conditions 
in  Mr.  Carnegie’s  native  town  of  Dunfermline. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund  Trust,  1908,  to  recognize  heroic  acts  performed 
in  the  peaceful  walks  of  iife,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Carnegie  Hero  Funds  in  Europe,  established  during  1 909-11  in  France, 
Germany,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  and  Italy,  for  the  same  purposes  as  indicated  for  other  Hero 
Funds.  The  present  status  of  these  funds  is  not  clear. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust,  1913,  for  improvement  of  well-being 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  chiefly  through  aid  to  educa¬ 
tional  institutions,  and  to  agencies  of  the  drama,  music,  social  services,  etc. 

Each  of  these  agencies  has  its  own  funds,  trustees,  and 
administrative  officers,  and  conducts  its  own  affairs. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

For  the  Year  Ended  September  30,  1946 


IN  accordance  with  the  direction  of  the  Trustees,  there  is 
presented  herewith  a  report  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  1945-46. 

For  the  year  the  income  of  the  Corporation  was  $4,932,723 — 
a  sum  well  in  excess  of  that  of  the  preceding  year.  The  total 
assets  at  book  value  from  which  this  income  was  produced 
amounted  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  $167,242,681.  Less  than  a 
third  (30%)  of  this  income  was  appropriated  during  the  year 
for  projects  currently  initiated.  The  remainder  was  used  chiefly 
to  satisfy  commitments  previously  made.  Since  more  than 
$2,000,000  of  these  appropriations  are  non-recurring,  an  equal 
sum  is  now  added  to  the  amounts  currently  available  for  new 
projects.  Further  financial  information  will  be  found  in  the 
reports  of  the  Secretary  and  the  Treasurer. 


LOUISE  WHITFIELD  CARNEGIE 

On  June  24,  1946,  Louise  Whitfield  Carnegie,  widow  of  Andrew 
Carnegie,  died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  life.  In  1919,  after 
her  husband’s  death,  Mrs.  Carnegie  became  a  Trustee  of 
the  Carnegie  Corporation  and  as  such  served  for  ten  years. 
Thereafter  she  continued  her  interest  not  only  in  the  activities 
of  the  Corporation  but  also  in  those  of  other  Carnegie  agencies, 
maintaining  a  friendly  acquaintance  with  their  trustees  and 
administrative  officers.  The  public  has  lost  a  wise  and  generous 
humanitarian;  many  organizations,  a  strong  but  unobtrusive 
supporter;  and  thousands  of  individuals,  a  warm  friend. 

In  her  Will  she  left  to  the  Carnegie  Corporation  her  properties 
on  East  90th  and  91st  Streets,  New  York,  which  include  her 
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home  and  garden  and  the  house  at  9  East  90th  Street  formerly 
occupied  by  her  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roswell 
Miller.  Plans  have  not  yet  been  completed  for  the  use  of  these 
properties.  It  is  expected,  however,  that  they  will  be  put  to  a 
service  associated  with  one  or  more  of  the  many  causes  with 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  was  concerned. 


TRUSTEES 

In  December,  1945,  after  twenty  years  of  distinguished  service, 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler  resigned  his  position  as  president 
of  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  This 
resignation  carried  with  it  the  termination  of  his  ex-officio 
membership  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Corporation,  of 
which  he  had  been  chairman  since  1937.  During  his  long  service, 
beginning  in  1925,  the  Corporation  profited  greatly  from  his 
sound  judgment  and  wide  experience.  The  ex-officio  trusteeship 
which  he  held  having  been  terminated,  the  vacancy  on  the 
Corporation  Board  will  be  filled  as  soon  as  practicable  by  the 
election  of  a  term  trustee. 

To  fill  another  vacancy  on  the  Corporation  Board,  the 
Trustees  on  May  16,  1946,  elected  General  of  the  Army  George 
C.  Marshall.  His  fellow-trustees  and  the  officers  look  forward 
to  General  Marshall’s  return  from  China  in  order  to  benefit 
from  those  qualities  which  made  him  an  outstanding  leader 
during  the  war  and  a  wise  statesman  thereafter. 


TO  WHOM  IS  THIS  REPORT  DIRECTED? 

Stockholders  look  to  a  report  to  see  how  the  property  of  which 
they  own  a  part  is  doing;  policyholders  learn  from  a  similar 
source  how  well  their  contracts  are  being  protected;  govern¬ 
ment  reports  are  scanned  by  interested  groups  that  have  a 
right  of  review.  Colleges,  hospitals,  welfare  organizations,  all 
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have  both  a  clientele  and  a  group  of  attentive  supporters.  This 
is  a  familiar  pattern,  and  reports  of  activities  are  aimed  at 
particular  constituencies.  Foundation  reports  are  different. 
There  is  no  obvious  section  of  the  public  to  whom  their  reports 
are  due. 

There  is,  however,  a  very  definite  group  to  whom  this  Annual 
Report  is  submitted — the  recipients,  present  and  future,  of  the 
income  of  this  fund.  It  is  written  to  inform  them.  We  hope 
always  to  be  conscious  of  the  dependence  of  the  Corporation 
upon  this  group.  Grants  are  made  by  the  one  and  accepted  with 
a  promise  of  performance  by  the  other.  Nearly  all  who  receive 
grants  could  carry  on  without  assistance  from  the  Corporation, 
whereas  a  grant  is  of  little  value  unless  resourceful  and  energetic 
people  are  ready  and  willing  to  spend  it  usefully.  Therefore,  it 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  Corporation  courts  the  favor 
of  its  constituency  as  sincerely  as  a  business  management  cul¬ 
tivates  its  customers. 

These  special  people  for  whom  we  write  this  Report  should  be 
interested  in  two  things:  the  causes  recently  aided  by  the 
Corporation  and,  more  important,  what  the  Corporation  may 
be  planning  for  the  future.  The  disposition  of  the  income  for 
the  fiscal  year  just  past,  with  comments  upon  the  more  im¬ 
portant  items,  is  outlined  in  the  Secretary’s  Report. 

Those  familiar  with  foundation  reports  do  not  expect  to  find 
dramatic  announcements  of  significant  accomplishments.  Such 
splendid  consummations  belong  at  the  other  end  of  the  develop¬ 
mental  process  from  that  where  we  labor.  And,  more  important, 
those  who  accept  a  grant  from  the  Corporation  are  the  ones 
who  achieve  the  notable  results.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
foundation  is  neither  a  cultivator  of  fields  nor  a  harvester  of 
crops;  it  supplies  fertilizers.  This  should  explain  to  the  layman 
why  the  personnel  of  the  Corporation  find  difficulty  in  giving 
a  clear  answer  to  the  often  repeated  questions:  Just  what  does 
the  Corporation  do?  Where  can  I  find  a  list  of  its  achievements? 
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Interesting  though  the  list  of  grants  made  during  the  year 
may  be  to  those  concerned  with  them,  the  plans  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  the  future  are  the  real  substance  of  this  Report.  The 
Corporation  faces  forward  and,  in  consequence,  searches  for 
projects  the  results  of  which  will  be  seen  hereafter.  For  this 
reason,  it  must  leave  to  others  the  important  function  of  sup¬ 
port  of  established  enterprises  and  contributions  to  relieve  need 
and  misfortune.  This  Report  will  deal  with  major  objectives. 
It  will  try  to  answer  as  briefly  as  possible  the  questions:  What 
are  the  Corporation’s  interests,  and  who  are  responsible  for 
their  furtherance? 


PERSONNEL 

In  order  to  prepare  for  expanding  activities  and  new  post-war 
programs,  the  staff  of  the  Corporation  has  been  strengthened 
by  additions  and  by  the  return  of  those  recently  away  on  war 
service. 

Foremost  of  those  welcomed  back  is  Charles  Dollard,  who 
served  for  over  three  years  in  the  Information  and  Education 
Division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  with  the  final  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel  and  the  position  of  deputy  director  of  opera¬ 
tions.  He  came  to  the  staff  of  the  Corporation  in  1938  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  had  been  a  dean  after  his 
graduation  in  1928.  As  assistant  to  President  Keppel  he  had 
charge  of  grants-in-aid.  Now,  serving  as  executive  associate,  he 
fills  a  senior  position  in  this  organization.  The  competence 
which  he  brought  to  his  army  assignment  and  which  won  for 
him  the  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit  is  again  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Corporation  and  its  constituency  at  this  most  important 
time. 

Miss  Florence  Anderson,  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
who  joined  the  Corporation  in  1934,  resigned  her  commission  as 
first  lieutenant  in  the  Marine  Corps  to  return  to  the  Corporation 
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in  January  after  more  than  two  years  of  service.  Before  entering 
military  service  she  was  in  charge  of  the  various  art  and  music 
projects  in  which  the  Corporation  was  engaged.  Since  present 
plans  do  not  call  for  an  active  program  in  these  fields,  she  is 
immediately  concerned  with  more  general  duties  relating  to  the 
developing  programs  of  the  Corporation. 

On  July  I,  Stephen  H.  Stackpole,  Harvard  1933,  returned. 
Mr.  Stackpole,  who  came  to  the  Corporation  in  1940  from  the 
dean’s  office  at  Harvard  University,  entered  the  Army  as 
a  private  in  May,  1941,  rose  to  the  rank  of  major  and 
received  the  award  of  the  Legion  of  Merit.  For  thirty-eight 
months  he  served  in  Northern  Ireland,  England,  and  on  the 
Continent;  first,  as  a  personnel  officer  of  the  Eighth  Air  Force, 
and  subsequently  as  a  member  of  the  historical  section  of  the 
U.  S.  Strategic  Air  Forces  in  Europe.  Having  completed  his 
assignment  on  the  history  of  the  USSTAF,  he  returned  to  the 
Corporation  to  resume  general  participation  in  its  work. 

Not  only  does  the  Corporation  benefit  from  broadened  experi¬ 
ence  of  those  returned  from  military  service,  but  it  has  been 
strengthened  also  by  important  additions  to  the  staff.  First  of 
these  is  Oliver  C.  Carmichael,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  The  duties  of  that 
office  are  now  such  that  the  Corporation  has  been  able  to 
persuade  Mr.  Carmichael  to  serve  as  a  member  of  its  staff  in 
addition  to  his  responsibility  as  an  ex-officio  trustee.  By  this 
fortunate  arrangement  the  Corporation  has  secured  a  senior 
adviser  to  assist  in  its  many  relationships  with  universities  and 
colleges.  After  his  graduation  from  the  University  of  Alabama 
in  1 9 1 1 ,  Mr.  Carmichael  entered  Oxford  University  in  1913  as 
a  Rhodes  Scholar.  During  World  War  I  he  served  with  the 
British  in  India  and  South  Africa  and  thereafter  with  the  General 
Staff  of  the  United  States  Army.  His  career  since  has  covered 
almost  every  phase  of  organized  educational  effort.  He  was 
teacher  and  principal  in  the  public  school  system  of  Birming- 
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ham,  Alabama,  instructor  in  the  University  of  Alabama,  pro¬ 
fessor  in  the  Florence  Normal  School  of  that  state,  and  dean  and 
later  president  of  Alabama  College  in  Montevallo,  Alabama; 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  and  senior  college  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  vice-chancellor  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1936,  and  chancellor  from  1937  until  he  resigned  in 
1945  to  become  president  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation.  His  mem¬ 
bership  on  many  public  boards  and  committees  brings  to  the 
Corporation  national  experience  far  beyond  the  field  of  education. 

The  separate  fund  applicable  to  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies  has  hitherto  been  administered  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Corporation’s  general  operations.  As  the  result  of  a  decision 
to  provide  more  specialized  administration,  Whitney  H. 
Shepardson  was  invited  to  become  the  director  of  this  fund  and 
also  to  add  his  special  experience  to  the  general  assets  of  the 
staff.  Mr.  Shepardson  was  graduated  from  Colgate  in  1910, 
from  Oxford  in  1913,  and  from  Harvard  Law  School  in  1917. 
During  World  War  I  he  served  as  an  attorney  for  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  as  a  lieutenant  of  field  artillery,  and  as 
assistant  to  Colonel  House  at  the  Paris  Peace  Conference. 
During  World  War  II,  from  1942  to  1946,  he  was  stationed, 
first  in  London  as  special  assistant  to  the  American  Ambassador, 
and  later  in  Washington.  Between  the  two  wars,  Mr.  Shepard¬ 
son  was  for  seven  years  with  the  International  Education  Board. 
For  the  next  fifteen  years  he  was  a  senior  executive  officer  and 
director  of  American  manufacturing  and  transportation  com¬ 
panies  operating  abroad.  For  several  years,  from  1934  through 
1940,  he  was  the  chief  author  of  the  annual  volume  The  United 
States  in  World  Affairs,  a  standard  reference  book  on  the  inter¬ 
national  relations  of  our  government  during  that  period.  He 
brings  to  his  work  with  the  Corporation  a  valuable  combination 
of  scholarship  and  business  experience. 

Pendleton  Herring,  who  was  graduated  from  Johns  Hopkins 
in  1925,  joined  the  staff  in  March.  After  receiving  his  doctorate 
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in  political  science  from  Johns  Hopkins  in  1928,  he  went  to 
Harvard  to  teach  his  chosen  subject,  becoming  secretary  of  the 
graduate  school  of  public  administration  (Littauer  School)  in 
1937.  In  the  course  of  his  career  at  Harvard,  and  particularly 
during  the  war  years,  he  served  as  adviser  to  many  administra¬ 
tive  departments  of  the  government.  Since  the  Corporation 
expects  to  have  a  continuing  interest  in  the  problems  of  govern¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Herring  will  bring  informed  judgment  and  practical 
experience  to  staff  discussions.  At  present  he  is  on  leave  of 
absence  to  act  as  director  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Group  of  the  United  Nations. 

Also  in  March,  John  W.  Gardner,  Stanford  1935,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  1938,  joined  the  staff  upon  his  release 
from  a  captaincy  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Strategic  Services,  he  saw  service  in  Italy  and  Austria.  Prior  to 
the  war  Mr.  Gardner  was  instructor  in  psychology  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  and  Connecticut  College  and,  from  1940-42, 
was  assistant  professor  in  the  same  subject  at  Mount  Holyoke 
College.  He  is  now  taking  the  responsibility  for  those  activities 
especially  assigned  to  Mr.  Herring  before  his  appointment  to 
the  United  Nations  Secretariat. 

To  this  list  of  members  of  the  executive  staff  should  be  added 
the  names  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Corporation,  Robert  M. 
Lester,  long  associated  with  Carnegie  affairs,  and  of  the  President 
who  writes  this  Report,  in  order  that  those  interested  in  grants 
may  thus  have  a  complete  roll  of  the  officers  with  whom  they 
may  expect  to  deal.  Within  the  staff  there  is  no  rigid  depart¬ 
mentalism.  Past  scholarly  training  of  a  staff  member  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  Corporation  interest  in  that  field  of 
training.  Those  who  approach  the  Corporation  should  realize 
that  each  individual  officer  speaks  with  equal  authority.  The 
members  of  the  staff  operate  more  in  the  manner  of  general 
partners  than  as  corporate  officers  with  defined  hierarchies  or 
restricted  departments. 
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This  Report  records  with  regret  two  resignations:  Barent 
Lefferts  as  investment  officer  on  April  30,  and  Eliza  Gaylord  as 
staff  member  on  September  30.  Mr.  Lefferts  joined  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  1933  as  investment  officer.  During  the  difficult  financial 
period  that  followed,  his  judgment  and  experience  were  of  great 
value.  Miss  Gaylord,  who  came  to  the  staff  in  1928  from  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  served  Presidents  Keppel,  Jessup,  and  the 
writer  of  this  Report  as  administrative  assistant.  The  Corpora¬ 
tion  takes  this  opportunity  of  recording  publicly  its  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  skill  and  devotion  of  these  two  staff  members. 


POLICIES  AND  PLANS 

Besides  an  interest  in  knowing  the  personnel  with  whom  they 
deal,  the  recipients  of  Corporation  grants  have  an  interest  in  its 
present  policies  and  plans.  The  Corporation,  just  as  is  true  with 
other  organizations,  should  operate  in  conformity  with  some 
general  principle.  Without  a  constant  adherence  to  some  guide, 
there  is  great  danger  that  the  income  committed  to  the  care  of 
the  Trustees  may  be  dissipated  in  supporting  projects  indi¬ 
vidually  important  but  of  no  composite  significance.  With 
recognition  of  the  danger  of  oversimplification,  we  define  the 
active  principle  of  the  Corporation  as  “promotion.”  Every 
word  has  a  dictionary  definition,  but  equally  important  in  the 
communication  of  ideas  are  the  overtones  of  special  meaning. 
What  then  is  the  particular  significance  which  may  be  assigned 
to  promotion  ?  A  more  definite  meaning  appears  when  promotion 
is  thought  of  as  the  forerunner  of  support.  It  is  concern  with 
the  demonstrable  rather  than  the  demonstrated.  This  may  seem 
to  be  a  cruel  limitation,  for  proven  undertakings  must  be  sup¬ 
ported.  Nevertheless,  the  income  of  this  Corporation  is  a  very 
special  type  of  money.  A  foundation  has  no  tax-voting  con¬ 
stituency  which  must  be  placated,  no  undiscriminating  public 
which  must  be  pleased.  Corporation  money  is  unique  money, 
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applicable  to  ventures  in  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge.  It  is  money  which  should  be  conserved  for  the  use 
of  men  who  wish  to  try  out  new  ideas  or  to  apply  old  ideas 
in  new  ways.  Thus,  there  should  be  reluctance  to  support  be¬ 
yond  the  stage  of  development.  The  law  of  survival  of  the 
fittest  had  better  be  invoked  and  the  act  of  weaning  not  too 
long  delayed. 

The  1945  Annual  Report  referred  to  fields  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  for  the  present  excluding  from  its  interests,  notably 
medical  research  and  the  natural  sciences.  It  is  further  trying 
to  limit  itself  to  promotions  which,  if  successful,  may  be 
generalized  geographically,  institutionally,  professionally,  and 
socially.  Promotion  does  not  have  to  be  connected  solely 
with  new  projects.  To  refresh  an  old  and  well-tried  activity  or 
organization  is  certainly  one  of  the  overtones,  and  others  are 
suggested  by  the  words  stimulate,  advance,  invigorate,  and 
pioneer.  Emphasis,  therefore,  will  be  upon  predetermined 
objectives,  but  always  tempered  with  a  willingness  to  consider 
exceptions. 

The  income  at  the  disposal  of  the  Trustees,  though  substan¬ 
tially  unchanged  for  the  last  few  years,  shrinks  annually  in 
relation  to  the  whole  economy.  On  the  other  hand,  many  basic 
needs  with  which  the  Corporation  was  at  one  time  concerned 
are  now  receiving  great  public  support.  Thus,  this  exploratory 
money,  which  must  always  be  carefully  rationed,  is  released  for 
venture  enterprises.  A  significant  example  is  the  problem  of 
providing  for  old-age  retirement.  At  first  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  established  free  pensions  for  a  certain  group  of  teachers. 
Then  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association  was 
launched  with  capital  and  initial  subsidies  from  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  And  now,  not  only  is  provision  for  retirement  income 
generally  accepted  as  an  advantageous  practice  by  colleges  and 
teachers,  but  Social  Security  is  part  of  public  policy.  With 
changes  such  as  this,  the  obligation  to  keep  moving  to  the 
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frontier  becomes  more  obvious;  and  with  the  growth  of  a 
Corporation  constituency  the  frontiers  themselves  are  propor¬ 
tionately  lengthened.  Each  year  the  Corporation  is  under 
obligation  to  mix  with  its  appropriations  more  consideration, 
more  perception,  more  direction,  and  to  choose  more  carefully 
among  ever-widening  opportunities. 

The  reader  will  not  yet  have  found  out  what  it  is  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  wishes  to  do  and  how  it  intends  to  go  about  it.  So  far  there 
has  been  only  a  rather  abstract  explanation  of  a  guiding  princi¬ 
ple  of  promotion  and  a  brief  history  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  this  foundation.  Now  it  is  in  order 
to  set  down  as  clearly  as  possible  how  and  where  this  principle 
may  be  translated  into  action. 

Before  listing  these  plans,  it  should  be  emphasized  again  that 
the  officers  of  the  Corporation  are  always  ready  to  consider 
making  exceptions  in  favor  of  any  project  that  seems  especially 
meritorious,  even  if  it  does  not  conform  closely  to  the  principle 
and  programs  explained  in  this  Report. 

International  Relations 

Without  peace  and  the  prospect  of  peace,  all  other  plans  are 
worthless.  Elere  then  is  a  basic  interest.  World  peace  is  made  up 
of  many  elements,  upon  the  relative  importance  of  which  people 
do  not  always  agree.  Since  no  one  can  give  heed  to  all  of  these 
elements,  the  Corporation  has  selected  for  its  attention  one  that 
is  double-starred  on  every  list,  and  one  that  is  fundamental 
enough  to  have  lasting  influence.  The  goal  chosen  is  adult 
appreciation  of  international  responsibilities.  Peace  cannot  be 
continued  unless  this  country  shoulders  its  responsibility 
towards  peace.  As  a  nation  we  have  grown  great,  perhaps 
because  of  the  very  isolation  that  many  of  us  still  subcon¬ 
sciously  cherish,  but  we  will  not  become  permanently  world- 
minded  merely  by  listening  to  the  tales  of  returning  veterans 
or  by  reading  newspaper  accounts  of  international  conferences. 
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We  have  got  to  learn,  and  to  learn  we  have  got  to  study.  We 
shall  never  move  from  a  passive  status  to  a  positive  force 
for  peace  until  we  grow  familiar  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
admire  what  we  can  of  it,  understand  what  we  cannot  admire, 
and  resolve  to  contribute  patience  and  judicious  compromise 
at  every  point  of  friction.  And,  if  this  country  does  not  become 
a  positive  force  for  peace,  it  cannot  endure.  National  safety 
can  come  only  as  the  result  of  impressive  action  on  the  part 
of  Government  through  its  elected  and  appointed  officers.  And, 
in  American  democracy,  although  the  people  cannot  make  for¬ 
eign  policy,  their  conception  of  international  responsibility 
bears  heavily  upon  the  thinking  of  their  representatives. 

Peace  is  so  deceptively  definite  a  term  that  it  may  account 
for  the  elusiveness  of  results.  Peaceful  living  is  the  final  issue  of 
civilization  and  the  summation  of  human  desires.  The  direct 
approach  of  diplomacy  to,  and  the  over-simplification  of  the  defi¬ 
nition  of,  peace  have  obscured  the  fact  that  the  permanent  paths 
through  the  maze  to  freedom  from  war  are  indirect  and  infre¬ 
quently  recognized.  Peace  is  not  just  absence  of  armed  conflict. 

Some  adverse  attitudes  deep  in  the  American  mind,  and  not 
always  discerned  as  blocking  the  way  to  peace,  must  be 
changed:  conceptions  coming  from  our  vanished  isolation,  such 
as  excessive  nationalism,  economic  jungle  law,  and  ignorance 
of  foreign  cultures.  The  antidotes  to  such  poison,  close  at  hand 
but  not  always  applied,  are  understanding,  patience,  generosity, 
objectivity,  and  in  a  less  than  perfect  world  a  constant  deter¬ 
mination  to  pursue  pacific  settlements  aggressively. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  peace  as  a  whole  is 
doomed  to  failure  at  the  start  by  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
problem.  The  only  hope  of  solution  lies  in  identifying  its  com¬ 
ponent  parts  and  concentrating,  each  according  to  his  particular 
skills  and  facilities,  upon  some  manageable  portion.  It  is  the 
one  way  to  secure  an  effective  result.  That,  therefore,  is  what 
the  Corporation  hopes  to  promote.  It  intends  for  its  part,  to 
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offer  help  in  making  this  country  more  literate  and  more  emo¬ 
tionally  mature  in  international  affairs  and  thus  achieve  the 
goal  referred  to  above — adult  appreciation  of  international 
responsibilities.  This  in  itself  is  an  almost  limitless  field  where 
the  Corporation  can  be  only  one  of  many  workers,  but  it  may 
encourage  others,  and  perhaps  itself  be  heartened  by  the  hope 
that  others  are  working  with  equal  industry  at  other  tasks  and 
in  many  nations. 

The  choice  of  this  particular  task  is  based  on  a  belief  that 
government  policies  cannot  be  more  influential  and  more 
persistent  than  the  views  of  the  citizens  who  exercise  judgment 
on  election  day.  These  people,  or  that  portion  of  them  who  form 
the  pattern  of  community  thinking,  are  the  ones  whom  the 
Corporation  intends  to  cultivate. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  listing  sensible 
objectives  and  logical  steps.  No  argument  is  needed  to  prove 
that  war  is  bad  or  cooperation  good.  Too  often  attitudes  are 
controlled  by  emotions.  Common  sense  can  overbalance 
thoughtlessness  only  if  a  man  makes  himself  familiar  with 
the  many  stones  in  the  international  mosaic.  Knowledge  of 
other  cultures,  the  economic  aspirations  of  other  countries, 
European  tensions,  and  Asiatic  ambitions  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  related  subjects  that  suddenly  belong  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  every  voter.  In  this  country  there  is  no  longer  any  room 
for  “foreign”  affairs. 

Quick  methods  of  stimulating  interest  in  international 
affairs  are  apt  to  be  superficial.  There  is  too  much  at  stake  to 
risk  sowing  an  annual  crop  that  may  die  with  the  first  adverse 
change  in  the  climate  of  opinion.  Something  must  be  planted 
that  will  grow  strong  from  deep  roots.  A  decade  or  so  perhaps 
is  left  in  which  to  win  control  over  the  forces  which  lead  to 
international  conflict.  Therefore,  the  Corporation  proposes  to 
put  at  the  disposal  of  educational  institutions  funds  to  help 
diffuse  the  knowledge  and  understanding  which  is  needed. 
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The  colleges,  as  well  as  the  graduate  schools,  are  most  im¬ 
portant  instruments  in  these  plans.  Community  leaders  are 
more  likely  to  come  from  the  college  group  which  also  supplies 
teachers  and,  latterly,  effective  practitioners  in  the  various 
departments  of  government.  On  the  campus  also  is  done  re¬ 
search  which  has  its  influence  on  the  formation  of  national 
policy. 

There  have  been  made  a  few  experimental  grants  to  colleges 
for  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  previous  paragraphs.  A  few 
more  projects  are  in  the  discussion  stage.  Next  year  there 
should  be  a  longer  list,  but  college  administrators  are  cautioned 
that  the  Corporation  does  not  have  money  enough  to  give 
continued  support  to  experimental  programs  or  to  relieve 
colleges  from  using  their  own  funds  to  perform  what  may  be 
regarded  as  their  ordinary  duty  of  giving  adequate  basic  in¬ 
struction  in  international  relations.  There  is  money,  how¬ 
ever,  to  stimulate  more  comprehensive  treatment  of  interna¬ 
tional  affairs,  and  there  is  money  to  refresh  teaching  and  to 
promote  tests  in  better  methods  of  arousing  graduate  and 
undergraduate  interest. 

It  will  be  some  years  before  this  program  will  have  an  appre¬ 
ciable  effect,  and  yet  it  seems  to  the  members  of  the  Corporation 
staff  that  for  penetration  below  the  surface  time  is  a  require¬ 
ment.  If  there  are  equally  promising  ways  to  get  permanent 
results  more  quickly,  the  staff  is  anxious  to  learn  of  them  and 
to  cooperate  in  promoting  them. 

The  subject  of  international  relations  should  not  be  left 
without  an  additional  comment.  Acceptance  of  international 
obligations  is  only  part  of  the  solution.  It  is  valueless  unless 
the  government  has  a  modern  organization  to  plan  policies 
at  home  and  to  execute  them  abroad.  The  rapid  change  from 
essentially  an  isolated  nation  to  the  world’s  most  influential 
international  force  may  not  have  been  fully  reflected  in 
changes  in  the  federal  machinery.  This  is  an  important  subject; 
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it  needs  more  study.  Not  only  are  events  changing  the  proce¬ 
dures  of  the  Department  of  State,  but  the  altered  part  played 
by  a  score  of  other  government  agencies  suggests  that  re¬ 
appraisal  may  be  due.  Their  growth  has  been  rapid  and  their 
efforts  not  always  coordinated  one  with  another.  Beyond  all 
this  is  the  relationship  of  government  agencies  to  Congress. 
Whatever  else  might  be  the  findings  of  such  an  examination, 
it  would  certainly  arouse  public  recognition  of  the  need  to  give 
our  foreign  service  adequate  support  and  sympathetic  assis¬ 
tance  instead  of  sterile  criticism. 

Responsibilities  of  Citizenship 
The  increased  effort  which  the  Corporation  is  making  with 
respect  to  international  attitudes  is  chiefly  at  the  planning 
stage.  These  various  activities  will  be  reflected  more  clearly  in 
next  year’s  Report.  Concomitant  with  this  interest  in  the  inter¬ 
national  problem  is  a  concern  with  helping  the  public  to 
appreciate  the  American  heritage  and  to  recognize  its  responsi¬ 
bility  towards  making  democracy  keep  pace  with  rapid  social 
and  economic  changes.  Much  that  has  been  said  above  about 
adult  thinking  in  the  foreign  field  is  equally  applicable  here.  No 
program  has  been  started  in  this  area,  but  it  has  been  under 
discussion.  The  projects  will  probably  take  the  same  form  as, 
and  will  be  coordinated  with,  those  in  the  field  of  international 
relations.  This  interest  is  recorded  now  with  the  expectation 
that  there  will  be  a  definite  operation  to  report  next  year. 

The  Field  of  Education 

Foreign  observers  and  domestic  commentators  have  remarked 
on  America’s  devotion  to  formal  education.  To  some  critics  the 
American  aim  has  seemed  to  be  a  statistical  millenium  in  which 
all  of  the  younger  generation  spend  all  the  years  of  their  minor¬ 
ity  in  the  classroom  studying — no  matter  what,  so  long  as  they 
are  studying. 
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Educators  themselves,  as  well  as  the  general  public,  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  achieved  perfection  in  this  country  in  edu¬ 
cational  planning,  as  is  witnessed  by  the  studies  and  criticisms 
of  the  system  which  flow  from  the  press  in  a  never-ending 
stream.  But  note  well,  these  discussions  relate  almost  entirely 
to  what  should  be  taught,  and  how,  and  at  what  level;  for 
there  is  no  matter  touching  the  general  good  on  which  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  achieved  more  complete  and  lasting  unanimity  than 
upon  the  matter  of  free  education  for  all. 

In  his  1945  Annual  Report  the  writer  made  record  of  the 
Corporation’s  continuing  intention  to  use  its  resources  to 
strengthen  the  American  way  of  life.  As  the  record  over  the 
years  will  show,  that  intention  has  been  most  frequently 
expressed  in  grants  for  educational  purposes.  It  will  continue 
to  be  so  expressed,  in  the  confidence  that,  for  a  political  system 
based  on  the  popular  franchise,  general  enlightenment  is  a  con¬ 
dition  of  survival,  and  recognition  and  development  of  talent 
the  only  safeguard  against  decay. 

The  day  has  passed,  of  course,  when  foundations  can  con¬ 
tribute  in  any  significant  measure  to  the  operating  costs  of 
institutional  educational  programs.  Such  support  has  been 
ruled  out  by  the  changing  relation  between  the  cost  of  education 
and  the  income  of  foundations.  Nevertheless,  the  Corporation 
intends  to  remain  closely  associated  with  the  promotion  of  new 
enterprises  in  the  colleges  and  with  education  in  all  its  branches. 
This  is  an  interest  which  the  Trustees  expect  to  continue, 
directly  or  operating  indirectly  through  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching.  During  the  year  under 
review,  the  Corporation  joined  with  the  Foundation  in  develop¬ 
ing  a  five-year  experimental  program  designed  to  refresh 
teachers  by  providing  grants  for  travel  and  research.  For  a 
more  detailed  description,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Report  and  to  the  1946  Report  of  the  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion.  Many  of  the  programs  which  may  be  launched  with 
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Corporation  aid  in  consequence  of  its  interest  in  international 
relations  will  be  administered  by  colleges  and  universities  and 
should  aid  them  in  other  ways  than  by  the  mere  development 
of  the  subject  matter. 

The  Social  Sciences 

The  three  broad  fields  of  knowledge  developed  by  the  college 
and  the  graduate  school  are  the  humanities,  the  social  sciences, 
and  the  natural  sciences.  For  some  decades  the  natural  sciences 
have  been  given  increasing  emphasis  in  higher  education.  The 
war  greatly  accelerated  this  trend.  Army  and  Navy  funds  will 
be  available  in  large  amounts  for  research  in  the  natural 
sciences  in  peacetime.  Proposed  federal  legislation,  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  a  science  foundation,  is  concerned 
primarily  with  research  and  training  in  this  field.  Already  there 
is  a  lack  of  balance  in  the  educational  program  in  favor  of 
the  natural  sciences.  Indications  are  that  it  will  increase  rather 
than  diminish. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to  the  officers  of  the 
Corporation  that  the  areas  in  greatest  need  of  promotion  are 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  The  one  provides  an 
understanding  of  our  heritage;  the  other  seeks  to  build  upon 
that  foundation  the  superstructure  of  a  sound  and  stable 
society.  In  that  effort  fundamental  research  is  required  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  society  rests;  wide  dis¬ 
semination  of  knowledge  is  necessary  to  the  application  of  those 
principles,  and  social-mindedness,  good  will,  and  a  sense  of 
social  responsibility  are  essential  to  stability  and  progress.  The 
social  studies  are  concerned  with  all  phases  of  the  problem  of 
human  relations.  To  make  them  more  effective  is  to  assist  in 
the  solution  of  the  chief  problem  of  this  generation. 

For  a  long  time  social  scientists  have  been  mainly  concerned 
with  describing  and  testing  the  social  machine,  thus  acquiring 
important  knowledge  of  its  capacities.  While  this  has  been  going 
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on,  those  who  exercise  authority  have  gradually  and  steadily 
become  possessed  of  the  instruments  that  are  capable  of  guiding 
society.  No  one  who  has  thought  even  briefly  about  fascism, 
the  war  effort,  or  propaganda  doubts  that  social  changes  of  wide 
consequence  can  be  initiated  rapidly.  How  to  use  these  new 
instruments,  born  of  mass  communication  and  individual  inter¬ 
dependence,  is  the  challenge  to  the  social  scientists.  The  Cor¬ 
poration  offers  its  help  in  the  progression  from  scholarly  research 
to  planning  and  thence  to  action. 

The  war  has  helped  tremendously  in  convincing  industry, 
government,  and  the  public  that  the  data  and  methods  of  social 
science  can  contribute  effectively  to  the  making  of  sound  public 
and  private  policy  and  to  giving  social  scientists  new  confidence 
in  their  techniques.  As  a  result  of  their  wartime  experience,  the 
military  and  other  government  agencies  are  now  devising  plans 
through  which  some  of  their  personnel  may  receive  graduate 
training  in  the  social  studies.  But  the  gains  of  war  have  been  off¬ 
set  to  a  large  extent  by  the  losses.  All  the  social  sciences  face  more 
or  less  serious  shortages  of  younger  personnel  at  a  time  when 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  teaching  loads  in  these  fields 
are  at  an  all-time  high.  Fundamental  research  had  to  be  ad¬ 
journed  in  1941,  and  universities  and  research  institutes  are 
only  now  reclaiming  the  scholars  loaned  to  the  government 
during  the  emergency.  These  men  are  returning  to  their  labora¬ 
tories  and  studies  with  a  grave  sense  of  the  gaps  in  their  fields 
which  the  war  itself  has  revealed,  and  with  a  full  appreciation 
of  the  fundamental  work  which  still  remains  to  be  done  before 
a  science  of  society  is  achieved.  The  Corporation  is  anxious  to 
assist  social  scientists  to  capitalize  their  war  gains  and  to  repair 
their  war  losses. 

The  various  social  sciences  are  not  ends  in  themselves.  The 
final  purpose  of  research  in  the  social  field  is  to  help  man  live  in 
happy  and  productive  harmony  with  his  neighbors.  Man  is  in 
fearful  need  of  all  accumulated  wisdom,  but  it  must  be  in  useful 
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form.  More  important  still,  it  must  be  used.  We  hope  to  empha¬ 
size  availability  for  use.  The  term  availability,  as  used  here,  is 
not  satisfied  by  data  without  conclusions  or  with  conclusions  in 
such  forms  as  are  comprehensible  only  to  other  social  scientists. 
The  Corporation  seeks  to  develop  the  techniques  of  getting 
knowledge  into  circulation.  It  would  like  to  help  make  the 
planners  and  the  doers  more  comprehensible  to  each  other. 

There  are  several  paths  which  might  be  explored  in  this  con¬ 
nection.  One  is  to  add  useful  conclusions  to  basic  research 
already  completed.  Another  is  to  experiment  in  interdiscipli¬ 
nary  research.  For  example,  the  union  of  education  and  experi¬ 
mental  psychology  is  producing  important  descendants.  An¬ 
other  path  towards  getting  social  knowledge  used  lies  in  the 
direction  of  simplification  of  language  and  material  to  accord 
with  the  capacity  of  the  reader.  Science  falls  far  short  of  its 
responsibility  if  its  socially  relevant  findings  remain  in  language 
which  is  unintelligible  or  even  uninteresting  to  the  doers  of  the 
community.  It  is  intellectual  snobbishness  for  writers  of  the 
sciences  to  be  inconsiderate  of  this  fact.  Of  course  it  is  not  the 
obligation  of  every  social  scientist  to  be  intelligible  to  every 
literate  person.  The  goal  is  satisfied  when  the  writer  has  made 
an  honest  and  conscious  effort  to  convey  his  thought  to  those 
anxious  to  learn  and  ready  to  apply  what  he  has  discovered. 

This  job  of  translating  knowledge  is  not  simple  and  may  not 
always  be  accomplishable  by  those  who  do  the  research.  The 
professional  writer  may  have  to  become  the  interpreter  to  a 
much  larger  extent  than  ever  before.  Whether  this  be  necessary 
or  not,  significant  progress  in  this  direction  can  be  made  only  if 
such  an  aim  receives  the  endorsement  of  leaders  in  the  various 
disciplines.  Mass  education  in  the  social  sciences  is  not  the  goal 
which  the  Corporation  seeks,  but  it  is  interested  in  considering 
projects  that  increase  the  attention  of  the  group  which  makes 
private  and  public  policy. 
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Surveys 

Both  for  their  inherent  value  and  because  they  are  essential 
to  the  development  of  our  policies,  the  Corporation  has  fre¬ 
quently  supported  inquiries,  studies,  and  surveys.  It  hopes  to 
support  many  more,  but  a  word  or  two  of  caution  is  worth 
recording. 

Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  surveys  on  a  large  scale, 
as  if  problems  could  be  resolved  by  the  number  of  research 
hours  or  the  physical  weight  of  the  material  assembled.  There 
is  grave  doubt  that  the  results  in  most  of  such  surveys  are  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  effort. 

Surveys  are  one  of  the  accepted  means  of  solving  a  problem, 
but  the  greatest  likelihood  of  solution  comes  from  the  perception 
of  a  single  person,  aided  if  necessary  by  research  assistants. 
Often  a  solution  follows  immediately  upon  a  clearcut  statement 
of  the  problem.  Such  definition  is  usually  the  product  of  one 
man’s  penetrating  analysis.  A  moment’s  reflection  will  confirm 
this  view.  Wisdom,  understanding,  common  sense — which  are 
the  active  ingredients  of  any  useful  survey  or  definition  of  a 
problem — are  in  their  most  perceptive  form  attributes  of  the 
individual. 

The  surveys  which  might  secure  Corporation  interest  are 
those  which  give  promise  of  uncovering  needs  for  reconstruction 
or  revitalization  in  the  fields  with  which  the  Corporation  is 
identified.  Advocates  of  surveys  are  warned  that  it  is  difficult 
to  find  wise  and  penetrating  persons  willing  to  undertake  them. 
Therefore,  proposals  that  include  names  of  competent  and 
available  surveyors  make  greater  appeal  for  consideration  than 
do  those  which  merely  indicate  the  need  for  inquiry. 
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CONCLUSION 

We  hope  this  Report  has  not  led  the  reader  to  believe  that  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  has  adopted  such  definite  policies  and 
rules  of  operation  that  there  is  no  room  for  new  ideas.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  Its  plans  are  listed  not  as  limits  but  as  an  encour¬ 
agement  to  the  reader  to  fill  in  the  details  where  only  an  outline 
is  given.  The  more  the  public  knows  of  the  operation  of  this 
foundation,  the  less  disappointment  awaits  those  whose  projects 
do  not  coincide  with  its  present  design.  More  important  still, 
this  list  of  plans,  personnel,  and  operating  policy  should  en¬ 
courage  the  approach  of  all  whose  activities  fit  in  with  the 
broad  plans  stated.  Impressive  objectives  are  frequently  pro¬ 
posed  to  us  without  adequate  consideration  of  the  means  of 
executing  them.  Eager  as  the  officers  are  to  discuss  fresh  ideas, 
there  is  little  that  can  be  done  to  assist  in  such  cases.  The  world 
is  full  of  a  lot  of  things  that  need  doing,  but  it  is  rather  scantily 
supplied  with  those  willing  and  capable  of  accomplishing  them. 
Those  with  fresh  ideas  and  the  will  to  press  them  to  a  conclusion 
are  the  most  welcome  of  visitors.  It  is  for  them  that  the  Cor¬ 
poration  treasures  its  income. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Devereux  C.  Josephs, 

President. 
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WITH  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  in  1939  it  became 
increasingly  difficult  to  administer  this  trust-within-a- 
trust  in  satisfactory  fashion.  Earlier  operations  had  originated 
out  of  visits  by  Corporation  representatives  to  the  areas  con¬ 
cerned,  and  there  had  been  many  consultations  in  the  United 
States  with  visitors  holding  positions  of  responsibility  and 
leadership  in  the  Dominions  and  Colonies.  The  war  put  an  end 
to  civilian  travel  overseas. 

It  was,  therefore,  more  in  recognition  of  a  fact  than  as  a 
policy  decision,  that  in  1942  (with  the  United  States  also  at 
war)  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  decided  to  make  no  new 
grants  for  undertakings  in  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies, 
except  for  Canada,  and  not  to  carry  further  in  those  areas  such 
undertakings  as  were  still  in  the  discussion  stage.  The  one 
exception  proved  somewhat  illusory,  for  our  Canadian  friends 
were  already  so  deeply  engrossed  in  efforts  to  preserve  their 
national  existence  that  they  had  little  time  left  over  to  con¬ 
template  “the  good  life”  and  consider  how  to  achieve  it.  We 
too  became  similarly  engrossed. 

Thus  the  story  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 
from  1942  to  1946  is  mainly  an  account  of  the  expenditure  of  a 
certain  portion  of  income  each  year  to  fulfill  commitments  made 
in  prior  years,  together  with  a  few  new  appropriations  to  help 
meet  some  critical  institutional  need  ($96,000  in  1943,  $25,000 
in  1944,  $14,500  in  1945).  In  short,  toward  the  end  of  1945  the 
operations  of  the  Fund  had  just  about  come  to  a  stop.  The  only 
activity  which  continued  uninterruptedly  throughout  was  the 
accumulation  of  unspent  income.  In  September,  1943,  this 
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item  stood  at  $502,72 6;  on  September  30,  1946,  it  amounted 
to  $1,418,636. 

Last  October,  with  both  wars  ended,  the  Trustees  lifted  their 
self-imposed  restriction.  They  authorized  the  appointment  of  a 
Director  of  the  Fund,  responsible  to  the  President  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration.  They  ordered  a  study  to  be  made  of  the  past  history 
and  present  possibilities  of  the  use  of  current  income,  with 
recommendations  concerning  the  use  of  income  accumulation. 
The  first  step  has  been  taken;  the  second  is  in  process.  This 
much,  however,  can  be  said  here  and  now:  The  Trustees  and 
officers  of  the  Corporation  intend  to  prosecute  with  zeal  the 
broad  purpose  of  the  Fund — to  cooperate  with  local  authorities 
and  institutions  in  enterprises  calculated  to  contribute  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  among  the  people  of  the  British  Dominions  and 
Colonies. 

Until  the  necessary  decisions  can  be  taken  in  implementation 
of  this  principle,  the  officers  of  the  Corporation  will  defer  action 
on  all  proposals,  except  in  rare  cases  where  the  views  of  the 
Trustees  are  already  known.  So  much  for  the  immediate  present. 
For  the  future,  it  may  be  inferred  from  views  already  expressed 
with  regard  to  the  Corporation’s  activities  in  the  United  States 
that  the  income  from  the  Fund  will  probably  be  devoted  to 
a  few  projects  rather  than  to  many,  and  to  those  of  state-wide 
importance  rather  than  to  local  causes,  however  meritorious 
they  may  be. 

Late  in  1945,  at  the  instance  of  the  Government  of  Australia, 
the  Trustees  voted  $25,000  toward  the  expense  of  bringing 
twelve  senior  Australian  medical  officers  to  the  United  States 
for  a  period  of  physical  and  professional  rehabilitation  before 
their  return  to  posts  of  responsibility  in  civil  life.  All  these  officers 
had  served  in  the  armed  forces.  Some  of  them  had  been  prisoners 
of  the  Japanese,  and  had  proved  their  skill  and  fortitude  under 
atrocious  conditions.  Several  of  them  are  now  in  the  United 
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States,  or  have  already  been  here,  receiving  much  from  their 
American  colleagues  and  giving  much  in  return. 

One  other  matter:  Many  years  ago,  under  Mr.  Keppel’s  in¬ 
spired  direction,  the  Corporation  began  to  cooperate  with  un¬ 
official  groups  in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  educational  research.  It  was 
always  the  intention  and  the  hope  that  these  efforts,  if  they 
proved  their  worth,  would  pass  under  the  aegis  of  government 
and  would  continue  to  expand  with  solid  government  support. 
It  is  one  of  the  satisfactions  of  foundation  work  to  report  that 
as  of  today,  after  the  war  and  in  spite  of  it,  these  results  have 
been  achieved.  The  credit  belongs  to  those  in  the  three 
Dominions  who  put  their  hands  to  the  plow  and  did  not  turn 
back. 

The  new  director  of  the  Fund  has  the  responsibility  of  recom¬ 
mending  to  the  Trustees  how  the  income  from  the  Fund  can 
best  be  spent.  He  will  begin  by  seeking  advice  in  London.  He 
will  visit  the  Dominions  as  soon  as  possible.  He  will  talk  with 
the  old  friends  and  counselors  of  the  Corporation.  He  will  look 
for  new  friends.  They  will  not  be  called  upon  to  share  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  spending  large  sums  of  money.  That  responsi¬ 
bility,  by  its  nature,  cannot  be  shared.  Furthermore,  the  amount 
available  annually  for  use  in  any  given  British  area  is  in  fact 
quite  small.  They  will  be  asked  persistently,  however,  to  suggest 
how  the  Carnegie  Corporation  can  make  the  income  of  the 
Fund  go  far,  by  marrying  small  sums  of  money  to  enterprises  of 
real  promise  and  to  individuals  of  great  faith. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Whitney  H.  Shepardson, 

Director  of  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  Fund. 
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CORPORATION  MEETINGS 

DURING  the  fiscal  year,  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
were  held  October  18,  November  20,  1945,  and  January 
17,  March  21,  and  May  16,  1946. 

Meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  were  held  April  18, 
and  September  17,  1946. 

Meetings  of  the  Finance  Committee  were  held  October  9, 
November  13,  December  17,  1945,  and  January  21,  February 
28,  March  18,  April  15,  May  20,  June  17,  July  1 5,  September  16, 
and  September  26,  1946. 


GRANTS  1945-46 

Grants  during  the  year  totaled  $3,086,385.  This  total,  larger 
than  in  recent  years,  was  appropriated  in  support  of  many 
undertakings  aided  in  previous  years  and  to  aid  others  which 
may  be  regarded  as  first  steps  in  the  developing  program  of  the 
Corporation. 

The  Advancement  of  Teaching 
One  group  of  grants,  included  in  the  total  above,  may  be 
described  generally  as  concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
teaching,  affecting  as  they  do  the  teacher  either  directly  in 
helping  him  improve  his  professional  qualifications  or  indirectly 
through  improvement  in  the  administration  and  organization  of 
the  subject  matter  with  which  he  deals. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teaching, 
created  by  Mr.  Carnegie  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  paying 
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pensions  to  retired  college  professors,  was  charged  also  “to  do 
and  perform  all  things  necessary  to  encourage,  uphold  and 
dignify  the  profession  of  the  teacher  and  the  cause  of  higher 
education.”  In  attempting  to  meet  the  latter  responsibility,  the 
Foundation  has  carried  on  many  extensive  studies  such  as  those 
on  education  in  medicine,  in  dentistry,  in  law,  and  in  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics.  During  the  past  eighteen  years,  its  Division 
of  Educational  Enquiry,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  William 
S.  Learned,  has  devoted  its  entire  energy  to  the  devising  of 
tests  and  measurements  which  have  been  applied  extensively 
to  thousands  of  students  in  colleges  and  universities.  In  recent 
years,  Mr.  Learned  concentrated  on  the  preparation  and  com¬ 
pletion  of  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Graduate  Record 
Examination  now  used  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  graduate 
and  professional  schools  as  one  means  of  determining  the  fit¬ 
ness  of  college  graduates  to  enter  upon  a  post-graduate  cur¬ 
riculum.  To  carry  this  work  forward  to  a  point  where  it  may 
become  self-supporting,  the  Corporation  during  the  past  year 
granted  to  the  Foundation  $130,000,  and  also  signified  its  will¬ 
ingness  to  assist,  through  an  initial  grant  of  $250,000,  in  some 
plan  whereby  the  Graduate  Record  Office  and  other  leading 
testing  agencies  might  join  forces  in  their  efforts  to  improve 
tests  and  to  encourage  their  use. 

Another  grant  to  the  Foundation,  one  of  $700,000,  payable 
$140,000  annually  over  a  five-year  period,  has  enabled  the 
Foundation  to  initiate  a  significant  cooperative  experiment 
with  a  limited  number  of  colleges  and  universities  in  the  South¬ 
eastern  area  of  the  United  States  in  a  carefully  planned  attempt 
to  improve  the  quality  of  undergraduate  teaching.  Supple¬ 
menting  the  funds  granted  for  this  purpose  to  the  Foundation, 
the  participating  institutions  are  making  available  $200,000 
from  their  own  resources.  The  experiment  calls  for  the  cooper¬ 
ating  institutions  to  encourage  individual  research  by  under¬ 
graduate  teachers,  and  provides  a  means  of  closer  affiliation 
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between  university  centers  and  near-by  small  colleges  in  the 
South.  The  initiation  of  this  experiment  has  received  wide 
public  notice;  it  has  been  fully  described  in  the  1946  Annual 
Report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  discussion  and  criticism 
of  the  quality  and  content  of  professional  training  and  education 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  Editors  and  publishers  have  long  been 
concerned  with  the  wide  diffusion  of  study  and  training  now 
offered  by  departments  and  schools  of  journalism.  After  exten¬ 
sive  negotiations  with  the  schools  and  associations  concerned  with 
the  problem,  the  American  Council  for  Education  in  Journalism 
asked  the  Corporation  to  supplement  funds  already  available 
from  the  constituent  members  of  the  Council  and  others  to  help 
support  a  study  of  courses  in  journalism  and  to  devise  a  scheme 
of  accreditation.  For  this  the  Corporation  granted  $15,000. 

Two  grants  were  made  to  the  American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion.  One  of  $25,000  was  made  to  cover  the  initial  costs  of  an 
autonomous  commission  recently  organized  to  serve  as  a  coor¬ 
dinating  agency  for  the  many  American  organizations  concerned 
with  the  matter  of  rehabilitating  schools  and  colleges  in  war- 
devastated  areas.  This  commission,  organized  with  Mr.  T.  G. 
Pullen,  state  superintendent  of  schools  in  Maryland,  as  its 
chairman,  has  selected,  as  its  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Harold 
E.  Snyder,  formerly  of  the  commission  on  teacher  education, 
and  is  now  beginning  its  activities.  Another  grant,  amounting 
to  $75,000,  was  made  at  the  request  of  educators  interested  in 
carrying  through  to  completion  some  of  the  plans  made  by  the 
Army  to  expedite  academic  recognition  of  wartime  educational 
work  done  by  members  of  the  uniformed  services  during  the  war. 
The  Council  has  carried  on  this  operation  through  a  committee 
headed  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Elicker,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  and  a 
field  consultant,  Mr.  Thomas  N.  Barrows,  formerly  president 
of  Lawrence  College. 
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Through  a  grant  of  $23,910,  there  was  initiated  at  Hamp¬ 
ton  Institute,  Virginia,  during  August  and  September,  1946, 
a  course  of  teacher  training  sponsored  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  with  cooperation  by  various  national  organ¬ 
izations  interested  in  adult  education  and  the  Negro.  The  train¬ 
ing,  on  a  workshop  basis,  was  designed  for  two  major  purposes: 
to  prepare  personnel  for  the  training  and  supervision  of  teachers 
of  adult  illiterates,  and  to  demonstrate  techniques  and  develop 
instructional  materials  suited  for  use  in  adult  education  of  the 
Negro.  It  is  believed  that  the  work  done  in  this  course  will  be  of 
significance  in  meeting  the  greatly  increased  desire  of  adult 
Negroes  for  education  to  meet  postwar  conditions. 

In  an  area  distant  from  those  affected  by  the  grants  already 
described,  the  University  of  Nebraska,  through  a  Corporation 
grant  of  $15,400,  has  initiated  a  program  of  school  improvement 
through  use  of  motion  picture  material.  In  this  experiment,  the 
Nebraska  department  of  public  instruction,  the  state  educa¬ 
tion  association,  four  state  teachers  colleges,  the  University  of 
Omaha,  and  twenty-four  selected  school  units,  are  giving  full 
cooperation.  Funds  equal  to  the  Corporation  grant  have  been 
secured.  The  experiment  is  designed  to  stimulate  Nebraska  edu¬ 
cators  to  adapt  to  school  situations  many  of  the  motion  picture 
instruction  techniques  successfully  used  in  training  in  the  uni¬ 
formed  services. 

Of  a  less  limited  nature  were  a  number  of  grants  represent¬ 
ing  a  continuation  of  interest  from  other  years:  $25,000  to  assist 
the  colleges  represented  by  the  United  Negro  College  Fund,  and 
$20,000  to  help  stabilize  the  work  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Art  and  music  sets  were  allocated  on  a  coop¬ 
erative  basis  to  Fisk  University  (Tennessee),  Union  College 
(Kentucky),  and  Clark  University  (Massachusetts).  The  allo¬ 
cation  of  those  sets  brings  to  an  end  the  program  of  distribution 
of  art  and  music  study  material  begun  in  1926. 
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General  Research,  Study  and  Publication 

In  addition  to  these  undertakings  characterized  by  a  com¬ 
mon  purpose  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  and  to 
expedite  the  educational  process,  the  Corporation  made  grants 
totaling  $67,775  support  of  specific  research  projects  in  col¬ 
leges  and  universities.  One  of  these  was  to  Cornell  University, 
to  enable  a  group  of  social  scientists  to  carry  out  a  series  of 
carefully  devised  tests  to  explore  the  nature  of  public  attitudes 
toward  atomic  energy  and  its  social  implications.  A  broadly 
representative  sampling  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
is  being  made.  The  grant  of  $23,875  was  matched  by  an  equal 
amount  from  other  sources. 

Smaller  grants  were  made  for  research  projects:  To  Johns 
Hopkins,  $10,000  for  historical  research  on  the  life  of  George 
Washington,  and  $4,000  for  research  in  human  genetics;  to 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  $5,000  for  support  of  a  summer 
session  in  foreign  languages;  to  Harvard  University,  $5,000  for 
work  in  the  simplification  of  teaching  English  to  foreigners;  to 
Dalhousie  University,  $7,000  for  a  study  of  health  conditions  in 
Isle  Madame,  Nova  Scotia;  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico, 
$1,500  for  publication  of  a  report  on  an  adult  education  experi¬ 
ment  in  Taos  County;  to  Northwestern  University,  $6,400  for 
research  projects  in  anthropology;  and  $5,000  to  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege  to  initiate  an  experimental  course  in  community  affairs. 

Closely  related  to  colleges  and  universities  in  their  general 
educational  purposes  are  three  scholarly  research  agencies  in 
which  both  scholars  and  the  thoughtful  public  have  more  than 
a  perfunctory  interest.  These  are  the  National  Bureau  of 
Economic  Research,  the  Social  Science  Research  Council,  and 
the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  to  each  of  which  the 
Corporation  has  made  recurring  grants  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Grants  during  1945-46  for  support  of,  and  for  specific 
projects  carried  on  by,  these  three  operating  agencies  were  as 
follows : 
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National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 

Support  $25,000 

Social  Science  Research  Council 
Toward  administrative  expenses  1945-50  166,000 

For  a  study  of  fellowship  facilities  and  practices  1 2,000 
For  the  committee  on  social  aspects  of  atomic 

energy  1 2,000 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies 

For  a  program  in  international  affairs  15,000 

For  an  American  exhibition  in  field  of  documen¬ 
tation  at  1st  General  Assembly  of  UNESCO  1,000 


International  Interests 

Grants  composing  another  group  seem  to  have  as  their  com¬ 
mon  denominator  an  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  of  the  American  public  as  well,  in  international 
affairs.  A  total  of  $682,150  was  voted  to  enterprises  comprising 
this  group.  The  two  largest  grants  were:  $300,000  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  International  Education  to  assist  it  in  meeting  during  the 
next  three  years  a  greatly  increased  demand  for  its  services,  and 
$100,000  to  the  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace  to 
promote  its  program  of  education  within  the  United  States.  Each 
of  these  agencies  is  undergoing  a  change  of  administration,  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of  the  Endowment  since 
1925,  and  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  organizer  and  director  of  the 
Institute  since  1919,  having  retired.  Mr.  Laurence  Duggan,  son 
of  the  former  director  and  recently  with  the  Department  of  State, 
has  succeeded  his  father  as  director. 

As  a  continuation  of  grants  previously  made  toward  support 
of  recognized  agencies  operating  research  and  educational  pro¬ 
grams  in  foreign  affairs,  the  Corporation  voted  the  following: 


Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  $55,000 

Foreign  Policy  Association  15,000 

Church  Peace  Union  10,000 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs  15,000 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations  35,000 
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To  cultivate  a  broader  comprehension  of  the  basic  issues  of 
international  affairs,  particularly  as  to  the  rationale  of  Amer¬ 
ican  foreign  policy,  the  Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  through 
a  Corporation  grant  of  $15,000,  is  conducting  during  1946-47 
a  seminar  attended  by  a  small  number  of  carefully  selected 
scholars  who  give  promise  of  becoming  leaders  in  research  and 
teaching  in  international  relations.  Also,  a  preliminary  outline 
for  a  survey  of  the  governmental  organization  and  adminis¬ 
tration  of  international  relations  has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Public  Administration  Clearing  House,  of  Chicago,  through  a 
grant  of  $12,500. 

For  meetings  and  conferences  of  an  international  nature  the 
Corporation  granted  $77,150:  To  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences,  to  cover  a  part  of  the  cost  of  an  international 
scientific  conference,  $50,000;  to  the  Population  Association  of 
America,  toward  the  cost  of  a  conference  preliminary  to  an 
international  meeting  in  1947,  $15,000;  to  the  Federal  Council 
of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  for  participation  in  the  recent 
international  conference  which  resulted  in  the  establishment  of 
a  commission  of  the  churches  on  international  affairs,  $7,500; 
and  to  the  American  Library  Association,  for  research  prelimi¬ 
nary  to  a  conference  of  librarians  on  the  matter  of  international 
exchange  of  printed  material,  $4,650. 

To  support  the  department  of  oversea  students  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  London,  the  Corporation  granted  $22,500  in  interest 
of  the  students  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies;  also 
$25,000  to  the  National  Health  and  Medical  Research  Council, 
of  Australia,  to  enable  selected  medical  officers  returning  to 
civilian  practice  after  extensive  war  experience  to  take  refresher 
courses  in  American  medical  schools. 

General  Education 

The  efforts  of  local  communities  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
spurred  by  war  conditions,  to  solve  their  problems  by  joint 
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consideration  and  action,  were  so  effective  during  the  na¬ 
tional  emergency  that  many  citizens  of  these  communities 
determined  to  maintain  after  the  war  the  same  sort  of  respon¬ 
sible  thinking  and  planning  on  community  problems.  In  1943,  a 
New  York  State  Citizens  Council  was  organized  and  now  in¬ 
cludes  some  forty  constituent  local  groups.  It  commands  the 
time  and  support  of  professional  and  business  leaders,  and  has 
the  support  and  sponsorship  of  educational  institutions  such  as 
Colgate,  Rochester,  and  Syracuse.  It  is  a  statewide  agency 
exercising  through  its  constituent  groups  a  direct  and  vital 
bearing  on  the  future  strength  of  democratic  government  and 
the  outlook  for  peace.  It  is  not  composed  of  individuals  seek¬ 
ing  information,  as  in  a  forum,  but  rather  of  competent 
representatives  of  operating  agencies  planning  constructively 
for  the  future.  Because  of  its  interest  in  the  possible  values  of  an 
experimental  program  of  this  kind,  the  Corporation  granted 
$70,000  payable  in  diminishing  amounts  annually  during  a  five- 
year  period  ending  in  1950,  to  supplement  funds  already  avail¬ 
able  for  the  work  of  the  Council. 

Two  agencies  carrying  on  general  educational  programs  of 
recognized  value  in  their  particular  fields  also  received  grants. 
The  National  Urban  League  was  granted  $10,000  towards  a 
fund  being  raised  for  its  stabilization,  and  the  Common  Council 
for  American  Unity  $32,500,  partly  for  its  continuing  program 
and  partly  for  an  exploration  of  possible  sources  of  increased 
income. 

Falling  within  areas  in  which  the  Corporation  does  not  now 
carry  on  a  separate  program  were  grants  of  $100,000  towards 
the  development  fund  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art; 
$2,000  to  the  National  Orchestral  Association;  and  $4,000  to 
the  Oratorio  Society.  The  work  of  the  Museum  is  too  well- 
known  to  call  for  comment,  and  the  value  of  the  educational 
training  in  music  provided  by  the  two  music  organizations  has 
long  been  recognized. 
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National  Emergency  Grants 
Since  1940,  the  Corporation  has  frequently  gone  beyond 
what  may  be  regarded  as  its  normal  province  to  join  the  general 
public  in  assisting  popular  campaigns  for  support  of  agencies 
rendering  service  to  men  and  women  in  the  uniformed  services. 
Through  the  period  1940-45  the  Corporation  granted  $2,771,867 
for  undertakings  of  all  kinds  connected  with  the  national 
emergency.  During  the  year  just  closed,  a  grant  of  $112,500 
was  made  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  $75,000  to  the  National 
War  Fund,  and  $25,000  to  the  USO  for  its  1947  activities.  These 
grants  may  be  regarded  as  bringing  to  an  end  Corporation 
participation  in  such  campaigns. 

Various  Grants 

It  is  of  interest  to  record  at  this  point  a  number  of  allocations 
for  research  projects  or  other  undertakings  carried  on  by  indi¬ 
vidual  scholars  as  supplementary  to  present  or  previous  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Corporation:  For  a  supplement  to  the  useful 
reference  book,  The  Colleges  and  the  Courts ;  for  a  study  of  doc¬ 
torates;  for  a  study  of  the  wartime  economy  of  Germany;  for 
historical  research;  for  a  project  in  handicrafts;  for  travel 
and  study  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (two  allocations); 
for  a  history  of  the  Army  war  library  service;  towards  cost  of 
an  expository  report  on  Negro  segregation.  These  total  $28,700. 

Not  easily  classified  under  any  of  the  groups  already  ac¬ 
counted  for  are  grants  of  $100,000  to  the  Practising  Law  Insti¬ 
tute,  for  its  general  purposes  and  for  research  and  preparation 
of  educational  material  for  the  ex-serviceman  lawyer  as  he  re¬ 
sumes  his  professional  practice;  of  $6,450  to  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mental  Hygiene,  for  maintenance  of  an  advisory 
service  to  psychiatrists  and  medical  men  with  psychiatric  inter¬ 
ests  who  are  taking  up  civilian  practice  after  a  war  experience; 
of  $50,000  to  the  Committee  of  Trustees  on  Defense  Welfare 
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and  Recreation  Experimental  Programs,  for  an  analysis  of  re¬ 
search  material  collected  by  the  research  branch  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  education  division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces  of  the 
War  Department.  This  undertaking  is  now  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Social  Science  Research  Council.  Two  other  grants 
voted  during  the  year,  each  of  $75,000,  are  not  described  in 
this  summary  since  conditions  attached  to  them  have  not  yet 
been  satisfied.  Also,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  unallocated  discre¬ 
tionary  funds  amounted  to  $60,000. 


Types  of  Recipients  and  Purposes 


The  writer  is  fully  aware  that  the  classifications  under  which 
the  grants  of  the  year  have  been  described  are  primarily  for 
convenience  in  indicating  the  program  of  the  Corporation.  Any 
number  of  different  groupings  might  be  made.  As  an  example, 
and  for  the  light  which  it  may  give  to  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  types  of  recipients  and  the  general  purposes  of  grants,  the 
analysis  below  is  presented: 


To  Colleges  and  Universities 
For  research 

For  experiments  and  increased  facilities 
To  Agencies  Established  Primarily  for  Research 
For  support 

For  specific  undertakings 
To  Agencies  Concerned  Primarily  with 
International  Interests 
For  support 

For  specific  undertakings 

To  Agencies  Concerned  Primarily  with  Expediting 
Education,  General  or  Other 
For  specific  undertakings 

To  Agencies  Concerned  Primarily  with  Wartime 
Services 
For  support 

For  various  other  purposes 


$742,77  5 
121,810 

266,000 

207,500 


480,000 

50,000 


910,100 


212,500 

95,700 


Total 


$3,086,385 
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A  tabular  summary  of  grants  made  during  the  year  and  of 
payments  from  grants  made  in  previous  years  is  given  on 
pages  52-58.  This  reflects  the  full  range  of  activities  supported 
during  the  year  under  review. 


EX-OFFICIO  TRUSTEESHIPS 

In  1911,  when  Mr.  Carnegie  established  the  Corporation,  he 
designated  as  ex-officio  Trustees  five  of  his  friends  who  were 
then  the  presidents  of  other  philanthropic  funds  bearing  the 
Carnegie  name.  The  Constitution  then  adopted  for  the  Cor¬ 
poration  provided  that  the  succeeding  presidents  of  these  agen¬ 
cies  should  become  ex-officio  Trustees  also. 

As  times  have  changed  during  the  past  35  years,  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  conforming  to  the  request  and  expectation  of  its  Founder, 
has  developed  and  taken  its  particular  place  in  the  foundation 
field.  Its  relationship  to  the  five  other  Carnegie  foundations  has 
changed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  provision  for  ex-officio  Trus¬ 
tees  gradually  became  unsuited  to  the  organizational  needs  of 
the  Corporation.  Accordingly,  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation, 
by  unanimous  vote  on  January  17,  1946,  took  action  modifying 
their  Constitution  in  such  a  way  that,  as  the  present  presidents 
of  the  five  other  Carnegie  trusts  retire,  the  ex-officio  trustee¬ 
ships  in  the  Corporation  connected  with  their  positions  shall 
terminate.  Ultimately,  under  this  modification,  the  entire  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Corporation  Board  will  be  elective,  except  for 
the  ex-officio  trusteeship  connected  with  the  presidency  of  the 
Corporation  itself. 
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RELEASE  OF  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
ENDOWMENT  GRANTS 

Trustees  and  officers  of  philanthropic  foundations  have  fre¬ 
quently  questioned  in  recent  years  the  advisability  of  continuing 
to  give  from  foundation  income  to  provide  perpetual  endow¬ 
ments  or  permanent  funds  for  operating  agencies  or  institu¬ 
tions.  One  disadvantage  of  such  grants  is  that  they  may  make 
possible  the  continuation  of  operating  agencies  or  of  special  in¬ 
terests  long  after  their  original  usefulness  has  passed.  A  genera¬ 
tion  ago  the  fact  that  foundations  made  grants  for  endowment 
served  as  a  useful  demonstration  to  individuals  who  had  surplus 
wealth  to  dispose  of.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  here  that  the 
value  of  total  assets  of  three  of  the  larger  foundations  with  which 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  have  had  extensive  dealings 
decreased  during  the  thirty-year  period  1911  to  1941,  while  the 
permanent  funds  of  colleges  and  universities  increased  from 
$ 260,000,000  to  $1,760,000,000.  It  is  now  widely  believed  that 
foundations  no  longer  need  make  demonstrations  as  to  the 
usefulness  of  capital  funds,  and  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
best  interests  of  agencies  and  institutions  which  have  received 
endowment  grants  from  foundations  may  be  served  by  per¬ 
mitting  recipients  gradually  to  expend  principal  and  income 
of  these  grants  after  a  period  of  years  has  passed. 

Since  its  establishment  the  Corporation  has  voted  a  total  of 
$60,425,786  for  endowment  grants.  Of  this  total  $22,248,786 
was  voted  to  104  schools,  colleges,  and  universities;  $6,387,000 
to  20  operating  agencies;  $31,790,000  to  other  Carnegie  organ¬ 
izations,  and  the  Teachers  Insurance  and  Annuity  Association 
and  the  Church  Peace  Union.  After  careful  consideration  of  all 
the  factors  involved,  the  Trustees  of  the  Corporation  decided 
to  release  restrictions  previously  put  upon  endowment  grants, 
and  authorized  the  following  statement: 
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The  Use  of  Endowment  Grants 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  wishes  by  this  notice  to  inform 
those  institutions  and  agencies  which  have  received  Corporation 
grants  for  endowment  that  the  Corporation  has  modified  the  restric¬ 
tions  originally  attached  to  those  grants.  The  nature  of  this  modifi¬ 
cation  is  shown  by  the  following  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  a  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  held 
on  March  21,  1946,  Resolution  B2111: 

Whereas ,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  has  in  the  past  im¬ 
posed  restrictions  on  numerous  grants  requiring  their  retention 
for  endowment  purposes  or  as  permanent  funds  and  restricting 
the  grantees  to  the  expenditure  of  the  income  only;  and 
Whereas ,  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  is  of  the  opinion 
that  all  such  grantees  should  now  be  released  from  such  restric¬ 
tions; 

Now,  therefore ,  he  it 

Resolved ,  That,  in  so  far  as  it  may  lawfully  do  so,  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration  of  New  York  hereby  releases  all  such  grantees  from  such 
restrictions  and  authorizes  and  empowers  such  grantees  to  expend 
not  only  the  income  but  also  the  principal  of  such  funds;  provided, 
however,  in  each  case  (a)  that  such  release  shall  be  effective  only 
after  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  payment  of  the  grant; 
and  ( b )  that  in  the  first  full  calendar  year  after  such  release  be¬ 
comes  effective  a  maximum  of  one-tenth  of  the  original  amount 
of  the  grant  may  be  expended  and  an  additional  one-tenth  in 
each  succeeding  year,  these  annual  maxima  to  be  cumulative  if 
not  used  in  the  year  in  which  they  first  become  available. 

The  institutions  and  agencies  affected  by  this  action  should  not  as¬ 
sume  that  the  resolution  above  is  sufficient  alone  to  release  them  from 
all  legal  restrictions  against  the  use  of  principal  of  endowment  grants 
heretofore  made  to  them  by  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  The 
Corporation  is  removing  its  original  restrictions — within  the  limits 
stated  in  the  resolution — in  so  far  as  it  has  power  to  do  so,  but  the 
Corporation  advises  recipients  to  obtain  the  advice  of  their  own  coun¬ 
sel  before  actually  disbursing  any  portion  of  the  principal. 
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During  Year  Ended  September  30,  1946 

This  schedule  shows  all  payments  made  during  the  fiscal  year  1945-46 
from  appropriations  of  that  year  and  of  preceding  years. 


Recipient  and  Purpose 


American  Association  of  Museums, 

General  expenses  (B2051) 

American  Council  for  Education  in  Journalism, 
Study  of  schools  of  journalism  (B2120) 
American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 
Administrative  expenses  (B2025-a) 

American  exhibit  in  documentation  at  First 
General  Assembly  of  UNESCO  (B2122) 
Program  in  international  relations  (X2431-b) 
American  Council  on  Education, 

Coordination  of  American  effort  to  aid  schools 
and  colleges  in  war- torn  areas  (B2116) 

Plan  to  facilitate  the  recognition  by  schools  and 
colleges  of  training  in  armed  forces  (B2080) 
Study  of  implications  of  educational  experience 
in  armed  forces  (B2060) 

American  Library  Association, 

Conference  on  international  exchange  of 
publications  (B2122) 

History  of  Army  library  service  (B2086) 
American  Mathematical  Society, 

Support  of  International  Congress  of 
Mathematics  (X1563,  X1848) 

American  Red  Cross, 

Contribution  toward  1946  Fund  (B2101) 

Arts  Equipment, 

For  educational  institutions  (X2144,  X2436-b) 

Supplementary  material  (X2339,  X2436-b) 
Boy  Scouts  of  America, 

Extension  of  work  among  Negro  boys  in 
the  South  (X2421) 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace, 
Educational  program  (B2064) 


Balance  Unpaid 


Appropriated 

During 

1945-46 

from  Ap¬ 
propriations 
Made 
Before 
1945-46 

Paid 

During 

1945-46 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1946-47 

$15,000 

$15,000 

$15,000 

10,000 

$5,000 

5,000 

5,000 

1,000 

15,000 

1,000 

15,000 

25,000 

25,000 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

37,500 

37,500 

4,650 

4,500 

12,000 

4,650 

4,500 

12,000 

112,500 

112,500 

3,825 

4,443 

/  2,000 
\  1,825* 
4,443* 

25,000 

25,000 

100,000 

100,000 

*  Not  required;  written  off. 
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Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated 

Recipient  and  Purpose  During 

JrcmAp- 
proprtattons  _  . 

Made  Dur!”Z 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

1945-16 

if  1945-46 

Before 

Into 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 

Teaching, 

Experimental  program  with  selected  colleges 

and  universities  in  the  Southeast  (B2110) 

$700,000 

$140,000 

$560,000 

Graduate  record  examination  (B2068,  B2103) 
Completion  of  work  of  the  graduate  record 

90,000 

90,000 

office  (B2109) 

290,000 

40,000 

250,000 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 

Social  relations  program  (B1729) 

Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington, 

$2,500  2,500 

Yerkes  Laboratories  of  Primate  Biology, 

Support  (B1914) 

Chicago,  University  of, 

10,000  10,000 

Graduate  Library  School, 

One-year  course  in  librarianship  (B1926) 

15,000  10,000 

5,000 

Church  Peace  Union, 

Educational  program  (B2102) 

Committee  of  Trustees  on  Defense  Welfare  and 

10,000 

10,000 

Recreation  Experimental  Programs, 

Analysis  of  research  material  (B2074) 

Common  Council  for  American  Unity, 

50,000 

50,000 

Support  of  program  (B2077) 

25,000 

25,000 

Fund-raising  program  (B2086) 

Cornell  University, 

7,500 

7,500 

Development  of  work  in  music  (X2224) 

Study  of  public  understanding  of  atomic 

3,000 

3,000 

energy  (B2105) 

23,875 

23,875 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations, 

Research  and  publication  (B2098) 

25,000 

25,000 

Support  of  publication  (B2119) 

Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ  in  America, 

10,000 

10,000 

London  conference  of  churchmen  on  problem  of 

world  order  (B2086) 

7,500 

7,500 

Foreign  Policy  Association, 

Support (B2070) 

Hampton  Institute, 

15,000 

15,000 

Preparation  of  teachers  and  materials  for 
instruction  of  Negro  adult  illiterates  (B21I7) 
Harvard  University, 

23,910 

23,910 

Experiment  in  teaching  of  English  (B2086) 

5,000 

5,000 
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Balance 

Unpaid 

Appropriated 

Recipient  and  Purpose  During 

from  Ap¬ 
propriations 
Made 

Paid 

During 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

1945-46 

Before 

1945-46 

Into 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study, 

Seminar  in  international  studies  (B2086,  B2122) 

$15,000 

$9,500 

$5,500 

Institute  of  International  Education, 

Support  (B2044,  X2428) 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 

300,000 

$50,000 

50,000 

300,000 

Support  (B2082) 

Johns  Hopkins  University, 

55,000 

55,000 

Historical  research  (X2402,  R2118) 

10,000 

9,000 

13,000 

6,000 

Studies  in  human  genetics  (B2086,  B2065) 
Library  Service,  Studies  and  Projects, 

Unallocated  (B367-b,  B2115) 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 

4,000 

250,000 

4,000 

250,000 

Fundamental  research  in  aerodynamics 

(B1652-a) 

20,000 

20,000 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art, 

Development  under  its  75th  Anniversary 
Program  (B2081) 

Music  Study  Material, 

100,000 

100,000 

f  945 
\  7,256* 

For  educational  institutions  (X2381,  X2436-b) 

8,201 

Supplementary  material  (X2054-a,  X2436-b) 
National  Academy  of  Sciences, 

International  scientific  conference  (B2107) 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research, 

50,000 

6,188 

6,188* 

50,000 

Research  program  (B2099) 

25,000 

25,000 

National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene, 
Psychiatric  advisory  program  (B2065) 

National  Orchestral  Association, 

6,450 

6,450 

Support  (B2065) 

National  Research  Council, 

2,000 

2,000 

Study  of  doctorates  (B2065,  B2122) 

1,500 

1,500 

National  Urban  League, 

Support  (B2084) 

National  War  Fund, 

10,000 

10,000 

Contribution  for  war  service  agencies  (B2066) 
Nebraska,  University  of, 

75,000 

75,000 

School  improvement  through  use  of  motion 

pictures  (B2122) 

15,400 

15,400 

*  Not  required;  written  off. 
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Recipient  and  Purpose 


New  Mexico,  University  of, 

Report  on  Taos  County  project  (B2065) 
New  York  State  Citizens  Council, 

Support  (B2122,  X2430) 

New  York  University, 

College  of  Medicine, 

Medical  research  (X2204) 

Northwestern  University, 

Anthropological  research  (B2122) 

Oratorio  Society  of  New  York, 

Support  (B2065) 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Puerto  Rico, 

Support  or  endowment  (B2100) 

Population  Association  of  America, 

Meeting  preliminary  to  international  confer¬ 
ence  of  population  experts  (B2I06) 
Practising  Law  Institute, 

General  purposes  (B2083,  X2429) 

Public  Administration  Clearing  House, 

Outline  for  study  of  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  for  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  (B2122) 
Social  Science  Research  Council, 
Administrative  expenses  (B2069,  B2121) 
Committee  on  social  aspects  of  atomic 
energy  (B2065) 

Fellowship  study  (B2065) 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  Education, 
Support  of  School  and  Society  (X2220) 
Survey  Associates,  Inc., 

Special  issue  of  Survey  Graphic  (B2122) 
United  Negro  College  Fund, 

Toward  1946  Campaign  Fund  (B2108) 
United  Service  Organizations, 

Support  (X2432) 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Work  in  mental  hygiene  (X2203) 

Wellesley  College, 

School  of  community  affairs  (B2065) 


Balance  Unpaid 


Appropriated 

During 

1945-46 

JromAp- 
propriattons  ^ 

Made  %“""Z 

Before  m5~46 

1945-46 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

Into 

1946-47 

$1,500 

$1,500 

70,000 

20,000 

$50,000 

$4,800  4,800 

6,400 

6,400 

4,000 

4,000 

20,000 

20,000 

15,000 

15,000 

100,000 

100,000 

12,500 

12,500 

166,000 

46,000 

120,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

12,000 

3,500 

3,500 

3,000 

3,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

25,000 

7,254 

7,254 

5,000 

5,000 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  Main  Endowment  Fund 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 

During 

from  Ap¬ 
propriations 
Made 

Paid 

During 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

1945-46 

Before 

1945-46 

Into 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Various  allocations, 

Circulating  exhibition  of  arts  and  crafts  of 

Southern  highlands  (Eaton)  (B2122) 

$2,000 

$1,000 

$1,000 

Historical  research  (McAnear)  (B2065) 

History  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 

2,500 

2,500 

(Palmer)  (B2061) 

$4,000 

500 

3,500 

Insulin  research  (Shorr)  (X2307) 

Preparation  of  The  College  and  the  Courts 

2,500 

2,500 

1941-45  (Chambers)  (B2065) 

Research  and  publication  (Miller)  (B1879) 
Study  of  Germany’s  wartime  economy 

1,500 

500 

1,500 

500 

(Klein)  (B2122) 

6,200 

867 

5,333 

Grants  not  listed  because  conditions  have  not  yet 

been  satisfied:  B2104;  X2431-a;  B576,  B711, 
B1313;  and  funds  made  available  but  remain¬ 
ing  unallocated  (X2434) 

200,000 

603,808 

803,808 

$19,712* 

Totals  $2,994,385  $1,140,519  $1,561,297  $2,553,895 


ADJUSTMENTS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Not  required;  written  of  ( listed  above ) 

Refunds  from  grants  made  in  previous  years: 

1931-32 ,  Scholarly  Publication  Fund,  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  Social  Sciences  ( B903 ,  B915) 

1935-36 ,  American  Council  of  Learned  So¬ 
cieties  ( X1468 ) 

1939- 40,  Grants-in-aid  ( X2089 ) 

1940- 41,  Book  on  Public  Library  Buildings 
(X2251) 

1941- 42,  Development  of  Programs  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  ( B1878 ) 

1942- 43,  Social  Science  Research  Council 
(. B1966 ) 

1943- 44 ,  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Teaching  ( X2393 ) 

1944- 45,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
(X2405) 

Totals 


$19,712 


$1,199 

139 

1,400 

811 

500 

1,261 

6,017 

1,569 

$12,896  $19,712 


*  Not  required;  written  off. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 

During 

from  Ap¬ 
propriations 
Made 

Paid 

During 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

1945-46 

Before 

1945M6 

Into 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Australian  Art,  Exhibition  of, 

Expenses  of  circulating  (X2268-a) 

Canadian  Association  for  Adult  Education, 

$1,116 

/  $1,032 
\  84* 

Administrative  expenses  (X2408) 

5,000 

5,000 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs, 
Information  service  (B2085) 

Canadian  Library  Council, 

$15,000 

5,000 

$10,000 

Support  (B1936) 

Canterbury  University  College,  New  Zealand, 

11,000 

5,000 

6,000 

Purchase  of  books  (B1045-C,  X2414) 

Cape  Town,  University  of, 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Scientific  research  (B1454) 

3,825 

3,825 

Central  Library  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
Establishment  (B1821) 

Dalhousie  University, 

18,000 

5,000 

13,000 

Study  of  health  conditions  in  Isle  Madame, 

Nova  Scotia  (B2079) 

7,000 

7,000 

London,  University  of.  Institute  of  Education, 
Department  of  Oversea  Students  (B2071) 
Music  Study  Material, 

22,500 

22,500 

For  educational  institutions  (B1973) 

National  Gallery  of  Canada, 

4,972 

4,972* 

Establishment  of  national  art  center  (X1983) 
National  Health  and  Medical  Research  Council 

18,000 

3,000 

15,000 

(of  Australia), 

Travel  and  study  in  the  United  States  by 

Australian  medical  officers  (B2075) 

25,000 

25,000 

Newfoundland  Public  Libraries  Board, 

Traveling  library  program  (X2116) 

Nova  Scotia  Regional  Libraries  Commission, 

2,000 

2,000 

Purchase  of  books  (B1761) 

Otago,  University  of,  New  Zealand, 

40,000 

40,000 

Purchase  of  books  (B1343,  B2062) 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

Queen’s  University, 

Summer  session  language  school  (B2031) 

South  Africa  State  Library, 

2,000 

2,000 

Support  of  rural  library  services  (B1927) 

21,000 

7,000 

14,000 

*  Not  required;  written  off. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PAYMENTS:  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 


Balance 

Unpaid 

Recipient  and  Purpose 

Appropriated 

During 

from  Ap¬ 
propriations 
Made 

Paid 

During 

Balance 

Carried 

Forward 

1945-46 

Before 

1945-46 

Into 

1945-46 

1946-47 

Visitor’s  grants, 

Travel  and  study  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 

(Greulich)  (B2079,  X2433) 

Travel,  research,  and  study  in  New  Zealand 

$4,000 

$4,000 

(McHenry)  (B2079,  X2433) 

3,500 

1,500 

$2,000 

West  Africa,  Library  Development, 

Support  of  program  in  (B1784), 

(a)  Northern  Nigeria 

$4,000 

4,000 

(b)  Southern  Nigeria 

22,368 

22,368 

(c)  Gold  Coast 

24,400 

24,400 

(d)  Sierra  Leone 

2,000 

2,000 

(e)  Gambia 

2,400 

2,400 

Western  Ontario,  University  of. 

Scholarships  for  language  school  at 

Trois-Pistoles  (B2078) 

5,000 

2,500 

2,500 

Funds  made  available  but  remaining 

unallocated  (X2435) 

10,000 

10,000 

$5,056* 

Totals 

$92,000 

$202,081 

$107,532 

$181,493 

ADJUSTMENTS  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 
Not  required ;  written  off  (listed  above) 


*  Not  required;  written  off. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Robert  M.  Lester, 

Secretary. 
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THE  financial  statements  of  the  Main  Endowment  Fund 
and  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
September  30,  1946,  follow  these  remarks. 

The  assets  of  both  the  Main  Endowment  and  the  British 
Dominions  and  Colonies  Funds  are  almost  entirely  marketable 
securities.  These  securities  are  of  the  same  general  character  in 
both  Funds  and  are  distributed  among  various  types  of  invest¬ 
ments  in  about  the  same  proportions.  Accordingly,  it  seems 
proper,  in  the  interest  of  both  brevity  and  clarity,  to  discuss  the 
Corporation’s  finances  as  if  the  two  Funds  were  one,  although 
legally  they  must  be,  and  are,  accounted  for  separately.  It  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Main  Endowment  Fund  is  about 
eleven  times  as  large  as  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies 
Fund  in  both  assets  and  income. 

The  following  summary  of  the  changes  in  the  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Corporation  during  the  fiscal  year  1945-46  is  based 
on  the  balance  sheet  of  the  two  Funds  combined. 


Assets 


(4-)  Increase  or  ( — )  Decrease 
Sept,  jo,  1946  Per  Cent  During  the  Year 

Marketable  Securities: 


Total  Cost 

Market  Value 

U.  S.  Gov’t  Bonds 

1163,839,038 

^73,79^,622 

106,248,148 

63-53 

?3, 779, 725 
—  6,816,279 

—$6,107,987 

Other  Bonds 

17,844,997 

10.67 

—  3,705,771 

Preferred  Stocks 

12,914,481 

7.72 

+  6,497,301 

Common  Stocks 

26,831,412 

16.04 

—  463,268 

Cash 

648*19^ 

•39 

+  22,877 

Other  Assets 

2,755,445 

1.65 

4-  620,206 

$167,242,681 

6l 

100.00 

— $3,136,642 
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Liabilities 


(+)  Increase  or 
( — )  Decrease 


Sept,  30,  1946 

During  the  Year 

Endowment  and  Legacies 

1135,336,869 

+  $i 

Depreciation  Reserves 

22,494,456 

+  8,519,924 

Special  Reserves 

6,358,090 

—h,79I,998 

Appropriations  Payable 

$2,735,388 

Less,  Payable  out  of  future  income — 

Main  Endowment  Fund 

1,100,758  1,634,630 

—  158,135 

Surplus — British  Dominions  and 

Colonies  Fund 

1,418,636 

+  293,566 

$167,242,681 

— $3,136,642 

U.  S.  Government  bonds,  all  fully  taxable  issues,  now  repre¬ 
sent  63.5%  of  the  total  security  holdings  as  against  66%  a  year 
earlier.  Other  bond  holdings  decreased  from  12.6%  to  10.6%. 
The  holdings  of  preferred  stocks  more  than  doubled  from  3.8% 
to  7.7%.  Common  stocks  were  unchanged  at  16.0%.  The 
volume  of  security  transactions  was  much  less  than  in  other 
recent  years.  The  decline  in  total  assets  arose  from  the  payment 
to  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  of  an  $8,000,000  grant 
from  reserves  accumulated  out  of  income  in  the  years  1924 
to  1946. 

Reference  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  liabilities  of  the  two 
Funds  combined  shows  a  considerable  change  in  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  accounts.  Of  the  $8,519,000  increase  in  Depreciation 
Reserves,  $2,470,000  came  from  realized  profits  on  sales  and 
redemptions  of  securities.  The  balance  of  the  increase  in  De¬ 
preciation  Reserves  resulted  from  changes  in  accounts,  includ¬ 
ing  $1,500,000  transferred  (in  the  Main  Endowment  Fund) 
from  Income  in  repayment  of  an  advance  in  1943-44,  and 
$4,550,000  transferred  from  Special  Reserves — Carnegie  Foun¬ 
dation  Pensions.  The  decrease  in  Special  Reserves,  $11,792,000, 
arose  primarily  from  the  $4,550,000  transfer  to  Depreciation 
Reserves  from  Special  Reserves — Carnegie  Foundation  Pen¬ 
sions  and  from  the  payment  of  the  $8,000,000  grant  to  Carnegie 
Institute  of  Technology  and  elimination  of  the  corresponding 


reserve. 
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When  the  Corporation  committed  itself  in  1939  to  advance 
up  to  $15,000,000  to  Carnegie  Foundation  to  enable  the  latter 
to  carry  out  its  pension  obligations,  it  was  decided  to  set  up 
reserves  for  that  purpose  by  an  initial  transfer  from  Deprecia¬ 
tion  Reserves  and  subsequent  annual  charges  to  income.  The 
first  allocations  were  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1939-40,  when 
$3,000,000  and  $850,000  were  transferred  from  the  Depreciation 
Reserves  of  the  Main  Endowment  Fund  and  the  British 
Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  respectively  to  the  new  Special 
Reserves — Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions.  Carnegie  Founda¬ 
tion  has  not  found  it  necessary  so  far  to  draw  down  so  much 
money  as  was  originally  calculated,  and  it  has  been  evident 
that  the  reserve  funds  were  larger  than  needed.  Accordingly,  the 
Board  authorized  the  transfer  back  to  Depreciation  Reserves 
of  the  $3,000,000  and  the  $850,000,  which  had  been  used  to  set 
up  the  pension  reserves,  and  of  an  additional  $700,000  in  the 
Main  Endowment  Fund,  which  had  been  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  The  annual  charges  to  income  originally  scheduled  will 
be  continued. 

Marketable  securities,  carried  at  $9,952,000  less  than  their 
market  prices,  and  cash  represent  about  98.4%  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  assets.  The  Depreciation  Reserves,  which  now  reflect 
all  the  accumulated  net  security  profits  and  losses,  total 
$22,494,000,  and  represent  the  amount  by  which  the  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  assets  at  cost  exceed  the  Endowments  and  Legacies  and 
unpaid  obligations  other  than  those  scheduled  as  charges  to 
future  income.  These  Reserves  and  the  excess  of  market  value 
over  cost,  together  amounting  to  $32,446,000,  provide  a  margin 
of  protection  against  possible  future  depreciation  in  the  market 
value  of  the  securities.  The  Corporation  relies  on  the  Deprecia¬ 
tion  Reserves  to  absorb  any  loss  arising  from  exchange  or 
redemption  of  bonds  purchased  above  par  since  it  does  not 
amortize  premiums.  Premiums  on  bonds  held  (excluding  dis- 
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counts  on  bonds  purchased  under  par)  were  again  reduced 
during  the  year — from  about  $979,000  to  $721,000. 

The  Depreciation  Reserves  in  the  two  Funds  are  credited 
with  all  profits  and  debited  with  all  losses  from  transactions  in 
securities  or  other  assets.  In  addition,  the  Depreciation  Reserve 
of  the  Main  Endowment  Fund  is  credited  with  any  proceeds 
in  excess  of  the  reversionary  interests,  which  the  Corporation 
received  as  part  of  the  Legacy  under  the  will  of  Andrew  Car¬ 
negie,  in  certain  trusts  administered  by  Home  Trust  Company. 
The  Reversionary  Interest — Annuitants  Trusts  was  reduced 
$126,606  during  the  year  as  a  result  of  the  receipt  from  Home 
Trust  Company,  Trustee,  of  the  assets  of  a  trust  for  a  deceased 
annuitant  which  are  now  reflected  in  the  Corporation  cash  and 
security  accounts. 

The  transfer  of  $1,500,000  from  Income  to  Depreciation 
Reserves,  previously  referred  to,  took  place  in  the  accounts  of 
the  Main  Endowment  Fund.  It  represented  repayment  of  the 
second  half  of  the  sum  of  $3,000,000  transferred  from  Deprecia¬ 
tion  Reserves  to  Income  in  1943-44,  in  connection  with  an 
appropriation  to  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

For  some  years  past  the  Corporation  has  spent  for  current 
appropriations,  on  the  average,  substantially  the  free  income 
at  its  disposal  and  has  carried  all  appropriations,  even  those 
payable  in  future  years,  as  current  liabilities.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  small  total  of  unpaid  appropriations  has  been 
carried  forward  as  a  first  charge  against  the  income  of  the 
coming  year.  As  the  Board  now  expects  to  make  more  con¬ 
tinuing  grants  than  in  the  recent  past,  it  has  decided  that  here¬ 
after  most  appropriations  payable  in  future  years  will  be  carried 
forward  to  the  years  in  which  they  are  payable.  Accordingly, 
the  current  balance  sheets  presented  herewith  now  show  current 
appropriations  payable  separately  from  those  on  which  payment 
is  not  yet  due. 
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From  the  amounts  previously  set  aside  in  the  Special  Re¬ 
serves — Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions,  additional  advances 
totaling  $752,824  were  made  to  Carnegie  Foundation. 

The  properties  at  2  East  91st  Street  and  9  East  90th  Street, 
received  as  a  legacy  from  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  have  been 
stated,  temporarily,  at  a  nominal  value  of  $1. 


Income  and  Appropriations 

The  income  and  expenditures  of  the  Main  Endowment  Fund 
and  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  combined  are 


compared  with  those  of  the  preceding 
ing  table: 


Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities 
Other  Income 

Administration  Expenses 

Less,  transferred  to  Reserves 
Income  available  for  Appropriation 
Appropriations  authorized  (excluding  those  deferred) 
Excess  of  Appropriations  over  Income  for  the  year 


fiscal  vear  in  the  follow- 

j 


(-j-)  Increase  or 

1945-46 

( — )  Decrease 

$4,  930,101 

+$586,609 

2,622 

—  209 

4,932,723 

+  586,400 

313,881 

+  ”7,544 

4,618,842 

“}“  468,856 

2,827,478 

+  6,160 

1,791,364 

+  462,696 

1,863,885 

+  864,385 

$72,521 

+$401,689* 

*  Income  for  the  year  1944-45  exceeded  appropriations  by  $329, 168. 


The  income  received  during  the  year  was  equivalent  to  a  re¬ 
turn  of  3.01%  on  the  investment  in  securities  at  the  year  end, 
against  2.60%  in  the  preceding  year.  Again  only  a  small  part  of 
the  income  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  was 
appropriated. 

Audit 

As  required  by  the  By-Laws,  the  accounts  of  the  Corporation 
have  been  audited  by  independent  public  accountants,  Messrs. 
Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  whose  opinion  appears  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  page. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  FIerbert  Lee, 

Treasurer. 


Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 


56  Pine  Street 
New  York,  November  1,  1946 


To  the  Board  of  Trustees, 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York: 

We  have  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of 
Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  and  the  exhibits 
and  schedules  comprised  in  the  Treasurer’s  report  for 
the  year  ended  September  30,  1946. 

The  cash  and  security  investments  at  September 
30,  1946,  were  confirmed  by  certificates  obtained  from 
the  depositaries  or  by  inspection.  We  have  reviewed 
in  detail  the  transactions  for  the  year  and  have  satis¬ 
fied  ourselves  by  examination  of  accounting  records  of 
the  Corporation  and  other  supporting  evidence  that 
the  income  from  investments  and  other  cash  receipts 
were  properly  accounted  for  and  that  the  expenditures 
and  security  investment  transactions  were  duly  au¬ 
thorized  and  supported  by  proper  vouchers. 

In  our  opinion,  the  accompanying  balance  sheets, 
Exhibits  1  and  4,  and  the  related  exhibits  and  sched¬ 
ules  are  in  accordance  with  the  books  and  present 
fairly  the  position  of  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
New  York  at  September  30, 1946,  and  its  transactions 
for  the  year. 

Price,  Waterhouse  &  Co. 
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MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 


Exhibit  1 


MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1946 


ASSETS 

Cash  in  Banks 

Securities  at  Cost,  Schedule  A 
Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Others 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 

Total  (Market  £159,025,109) 

Reversionary  Interest 
Annuitants  Trusts 

Other  Assets 

Advances,  Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 
Home  Trust  Co.,  Capital  Stock 
Carnegie  House  Properties 

(Temporarily  stated  at  a  nominal  value) 

Total 


£489,869 


£97,677,869 

15,841,640 

11,721,811 

24,600,599 

149,841,919 

645,825 

£1,625,811 

334,195 

_ 1 

1,960,007 


£152,937,620 


(  The  balance  sheet  of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund  is  on  pages  82  and  83.) 
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Exhibit  1 

MAIN  ENDOWMENT  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1946 


LIABILITIES 


Total  Appropriations  Payable 
Total 

Less,  Appropriations  in  Excess  of  Income  to  Date, 
Payable  Out  of  Future  Income,  Exhibit  2 


Endowment 

$115,000,000 

Legacies 

10,336,869 

Total 

Depreciation  Reserve  * 

Special  Reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions  f 

$2,800,000 

Professors’  Annuities 

3,348,090 

Total 

Appropriations  Payable 

Current 

$1,348,895 

Deferred,  Due  in 

1946-47 

$397,500 

1947 — 48 

307,500 

1948-49 

295,000 

1949-50 

190,000 

1950-51 

15,000 

1,205,000 


$125,336,869 

19,999,524 


6,148,090 


2,553,895 

$154,038,378 

1,100,758 


$152,937,620 


*  This  Reserve  is  to  provide  for  possible  losses  from  sale  or  redemption  of  securities  and  possible 
loss  of  premiums  in  lieu  of  amortization. 

t  This  Special  Reserve  with  future  additions  and  the  similar  reserve  of  the  British  Dominions 
and  Colonies  Fund  are  to  provide  for  the  commitment  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching  to  advance  amounts  as  needed  over  the  period  1943-67  to  a 
total  not  to  exceed  $15,000,000.  In  this  respect  $1,625,811  has  been  advanced  through 
September  30,  1946,  out  of  the  Main  Endowment  Fund. 
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Exhibit  2 


Main  Endowment  Fund 


APPROPRIATIONS  IN  EXCESS  OF  INCOME  TO  DATE 
PAYABLE  OUT  OF  FUTURE  INCOME 


Balance,  October  1,  1945  (Scheduled  charges  to  future  income: 

$665,000,  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  less  $450,165, 

scheduled  as  available  for  appropriation  in  1945-46)  $214,835 


Add 


Deferred  Appropriations  Authorized  During  the 
Due  in 

Year,  Exhibit  3 

1946-47 

$392,500 

1947-48 

307,500 

1948-49 

295,000 

1949-50 

190,000 

1950-51 

15,000 

Excess  of  Appropriations  Due  in  1945-46  over 
Income  Available  for  the  Year,  Exhibit  3 


$1,200,000 


383,531 


1,583,531 

$1,798,366 


Less 

Application  of  Special  Reserve 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 1946  $665,000 

Adjustments  of  Appropriations 

Not  required  19,712 

Refunds  12,896 

697,608 


$1,100,758 


Balance,  September  30,  1946  (Scheduled  charges  to  future  income: 
$1,205,000,  less  $104,242,  scheduled  as  available  for 
appropriation  in  1946-47) 


Main  Endowment  Fund 


Exhibit  3 


SUMMARY  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

For  Year  Ended  September  30,  1946 


Income 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities,  Schedule  A 

Administration  Expenses,  Schedule  C 
Net  Income 


$4,518,186 

309,854 

$4,208,332 


Less,  Transferred  to 

Depreciation  Reserve  (Resolution  B2015)  $1,500,000 

Special  Reserves 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions  500,000 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology — 1946  665,000 

Professors’  Annuities  132,478 

2,797,478 

Income  Available  for  Appropriation  $1,410,854 


Appropriations  Authorized  $2,994,385 


Less,  Deferred,  Due  in 

1946-47 

$392,500 

1947-48 

307,500 

1948-49 

295,000 

1949-50 

190,000 

1950-51 

15,000 

Total,  Transferred  to  Exhibit  2  1,200,000 

Excess  of  Appropriations  Due  in  1945-46  over 
Income  Available  for  the  Year 


1,794,385 

$383,531 
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Main  Endowment  Fund 


Schedule  B 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 
As  of  September  30,  1946 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

1.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

2Ks,  June  15,  1962-67 

$13,750,000 

$13,773,411 

$14,342,969 

2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1963-68 

2,600,000 

2,600,000 

2,697,500 

2Ks,  June  15,  1964-69 

3,450,000 

3,472,988 

3,564,281 

2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1964-69 

3,650,000 

3,655,000 

3,768,625 

2Ks,  March  15,  1965-70 

600,000 

600,109 

618,563 

2Ks,  March  15,  1966-71 

2,750,000 

2,758,406 

2,834,219 

2Ks,  June  15,  1967-72 

11,600,000 

11,600,000 

11,832,000 

2}4s,  Dec.  15,  1967-72 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,080,000 

234's,  June  15,  1952-55 

4,000,000 

4,033,185 

4,157,500 

2Ks,  Sept.  15,  1956-59 

5,000,000 

5,037,365 

5,237,500 

2Xs,  June  15,  1959-62 

16,500,000 

16,573,750 

16,752,656 

2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1959-62 

4,000,000 

4,000,000 

4,061,250 

2s,  June  15,  1949-51 

2,500,000 

2,526,151 

2,553,125 

2s,  Sept.  15,  1949-51 

1,900,000 

1,902,457 

1,943,344 

2s,  Dec.  15,  1949-51 

3,500,000 

3,502,997 

3,584,219 

2s,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 

1,700,000 

1,701,074 

1,741,969 

2s,  Sept.  15,  1951-53 

4,500,000 

4,510,484 

4,622,344 

2s,  June  15,  1952-54 

5,700,000 

5,701,117 

5,860,313 

2s,  Dec.  15,  1952-54 

5,250,000 

5,279,375 

5,400,938 

Defense  Savings 

2>£s,  Ser.  April  1,  1954  (Registered) 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

War  Savings 

2^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1955  (Registered) 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

2Xs,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1956  (Registered) 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

2j4s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1957  (Registered) 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

2j^s,  Ser.  G,  Jan.  1,  1958  (Registered) 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

Totals 

$97,400,000 

$97,677,869 

$100,103,315 

American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc. 


Deb.  5s,  March  1,  2030 

$250,000 

$250,294 

$263,750 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 

Deb.  2Ks,  Oct.  1,  1975 

500,000 

501,250 

510,625 

Deb.  2)^s,  Aug.  1,  1980 

850,000 

850,000 

864,875 

Atlantic  Refining  Co., 

Deb.  2f4s,  Jan.  15,  1966 

250,000 

252,500 

255,000 

Australia  (Commonwealth  of), 

External  Loan  5s,  July  15,  1955 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 

500,000 

543,222 

551,250 

Cons.  S.  F.  2^s,  Ser.  I,  July  15,  1970 

250,000 

254,375 

253,750 

Schedule  B  (, continued ) 


Main  Endowment  Fund 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

1st  2Ks,  Nov.  1,  1975 

Carolina,  Clinchfield  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

$250,000 

$255,150 

$257,188 

1st  4s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  1,  1965 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

191,000 

195,912 

206,519 

Ref.  &  Imp.  3j£s,  Ser.  E,  Aug.  1, 1996 
Commonwealth  Edison  Co., 

124,000 

126,719 

131,440 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  Feb.  1,  1977 

Connecting  Ry.  Co., 

250,000 

260,625 

268,125 

1st  4s,  March  15,  1951 

Consumers  Power  Co., 

125,000 

139,219 

135,938 

1st  2%4s,  Sept.  1,  1975 

Continental  Baking  Co., 

350,000 

376,156 

365,750 

Deb.  3s,  July  1,  1965 

Deere  &  Co., 

333,000 

339,660 

338,828 

Deb.  2j^s,  April  1,  1965 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

300,000 

306,000 

308,625 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  F,  Oct.  1,  1965 
Duquesne  Light  Co., 

224,000 

236,768 

241,360 

1st  3j4s,  June  1,  1965 

Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F., 

847,000 

868,074 

893,585 

1st  2$4s,  May  1,  1965 

Household  Finance  Corporation, 

370,000 

371,850 

377,400 

S.  F.  Deb.  2Ks,  July  1,  1970 

Koppers  Co., 

345,000 

347,587 

345,863 

1st  3s,  Oct.  1,  1964 

Long  Island  R.  R.  Co., 

150,000 

153,000 

156,938 

Ref.  4s,  March  1,  1949 

61,000 

58,665 

64,050 

Ref.  4s,  March  1,  1949  (Stamped) 
Metropolitan  Edison  Co., 

73,000 

70,990 

76,650 

1st  2p&s,  Nov.  1,  1974 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co., 

250,000 

253,437 

262,500 

1st  3j1js,  Sept.  1,  1975 

Nebraska  Power  Co., 

225,000 

230,535 

238,781 

1st  4j^s,  June  1,  1981 

New  Orleans,  Texas  &  Mexico  Ry.  Co., 

279,000 

286,582 

297,833 

Various  First  Mortgage  Bonds 
$66,000  5s,  Ser.  B,  April  1,  1954 

7,000  5s,  Ser.  B,  April  1,  1954  C/D 
39,000  5jks,  Ser.  A,  April  1,  1954 

26,000  5Xs,  Ser.  A,  April  1,  1954  C/D 
37,000  5s,  Ser.  C,  Aug.  1,  1956 

6,000  5s,  Ser.  C,  Aug.  1,  1956  C/D 
34,000  4Ks,  Ser.  D,  Aug.  1,  1956 

215,000 

205,056 

196,586 

(74) 


Bonds 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

Cons.  4s,  Ser.  A,  Feb.  1,  1998 
New  York  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

1st  Lien  &  Ref.  3>^s,  Ser.  D,  Oct.  1, 1965 
New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 

1st  2^s,  March  1,  1975 
New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  & 
Power  Co., 

1st  &  Cons.  3j4s,  Nov.  1,  1965 
New  York  &  Westchester  Lighting  Co., 
Gen.  4s,  July  1,  2004 
Northern  States  Power  Co., 

1st  2^s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Ohio  Edison  Co., 

1st  2%"s,  April  1,  1975 
Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  2Ks,  Feb.  1,  1975 

Oregon-Washington  R.  R.  &  Navigation  Co., 
Ref.  3s,  Ser.  A,  Oct.  1, 1960 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  L,  June  1,  1974 
1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  M,  Dec.  1,  1979 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 

Deb.  2^s,  May  1,  1962 
Deb.  2Xs,  May  1,  1959 
Deb.  2j<s,  May  1,  1960 
Deb.  2j^s,  May  1,  1961 
Philadelphia  Electric  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1967 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

1st  3j4ss,  Ser.  F,  Sept.  1,  1975 
Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 

1st  2j^s,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1975 
Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 

1st  S.  F.  4j^s,  June  1,  1979 
Saguenay  Power  Co.,  Ltd., 

1st  S.  F.  3s,  Ser.  A,  March  1,  1971 
St.  Louis-San  Francisco  Ry.  Co., 

Prior  Lien  4s,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1950 
Skelly  Oil  Co., 

Deb.  2j<s,  July  1,  1965 
Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

Deb.  2%s,  Oct.  1,  1985 
Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmission  Co., 

1st  2^s,  April  1,  1966 


Par 

Cost 

Market 

$125,000 

$111,061 

$90,000 

536,000 

543,748 

552,080 

300,000 

306,750 

307,125 

500,000 

514,047 

523,750 

450,000 

414,064 

459,000 

350,000 

356,750 

357,000 

250,000 

252,500 

252,500 

320,000 

325,825 

323,200 

499,000 

513,466 

523,950 

250,000 

500,000 

260,000 

540,625 

265,625 

537,500 

28,000 

128,000 

77,000 

67,000 

28,000 

124,477 

74,743 

64,920 

26,740 

124,160 

74,305 

64,320 

273,000 

274,652 

283,920 

225,000 

230,535 

238,781 

200,000 

204,575 

202,750 

294,000 

290,042 

311,273 

206,000 

216,300  ' 

213,468 

150,000 

134,366 

59,625 

330,000 

335,775 

334,125 

100,000 

105,000 

102,250 

200,000 

203,000 

203,000 

Schedule  B  {continued) 


Main  Endowment  Fund 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co., 

1st  March  1,  1975 

$250,000 

$252,500 

$254,063 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  3J/is,  Ser.  E,  July  1, 1985 

125,000 

124,716 

124,375 

United  Biscuit  Co.  of  America, 

Deb.  2j^s,  April  1, 1966 

110,000 

112,200 

112,888 

Vandalia  R.  R.  Co., 

Cons.  4s,  Ser.  A,  Feb.  1,  1955 

75,000 

83,312 

85,313 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2j<ts,  Ser.  E,  March  1,  1975 

250,000 

253,750 

257,188 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

1st  3j4s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  May  1,  1974 

300,000 

319,025 

328,500 

250,000 

261,250 

268,750 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation, 

1st  S.  F.  3}fs}  Ser.  C,  March  1,  1970 

268,000 

276,040 

282,740 

Totals 

$15,548,000 

$15,841,640 

$16,007,473 

Totals,  Bonds 

$112,948,000 

$113,519,509 

$116,110,788 

Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  (cum.)  6% 

2,000 

$233,730 

$229,500 

American  Can  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,000 

190,838 

195,500 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,900 

260,983 

324,900 

Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4)4% 
Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Ry.  Co., 

1,500 

171,476 

169,125 

(non-cum.)  5% 

1,000 

68,590 

106,000 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  “B”  3.60% 
Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Corporation, 

2,000 

210,000 

207,250 

(conv.  cum.)  $3.25 

2,500 

262,500 

252,500 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

2,000 

239,679 

303,000 

Borg-Warner  Corporation,  (cum.)  3}4% 

1,200 

123,600 

121,500 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  (cum.)  3^4% 

Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

1,800 

188,275 

196,200 

(cum.)  3.60% 

3,000 

308,550 

305,250 

Bullock’s,  Inc.,  (cum.)  4% 

2,100 

216,300 

218,400 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  (cum.)  4% 
Commonwealth  &  Southern  Corporation, 

2,000 

208,000 

209,000 

(cum.)  $6. 

Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 

500 

62,625 

58,750 

of  Baltimore,  (cum.)  “B”  4 J£% 

1,300 

153,537 

153,563 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

1,100 

125,670 

123,200 

(76) 


Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,120 

$218,730 

$218,400 

Corning  Glass  Works,  (cum.)  3%°/0 

700 

70,137 

74,725 

Cuban  Atlantic  Sugar  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

1,900 

199,318 

201,400 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4 }4% 

500 

55,479 

56,188 

Dow  Chemical  Co.,  (cum.)  “A”  $4. 

400 

45,340 

45,300 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  4.10% 

2,100 

228,900 

234,675 

Electric  Power  &  Light  Corporation,  (cum.)  $7. 

500 

87,925 

75,000 

Engineers  Public  Service  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

1,760 

179,816 

180,840 

Flintkote  Co.,  (cum.)  $4. 

2,000 

214,000 

216,000 

General  Motors  Corporation,  (cum.)  $5. 

10,000 

1,003,879 

1,275,000 

General  Shoe  Corporation,  (cum.)  $3.50 

2,000 

204,500 

204,000 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  $5. 

3,100 

318,109 

329,763 

Grant  Co.,  W.  T.,  (cum.)  3}i% 

2,400 

240,475 

253,200 

International  Harvester  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

1,500 

280,930 

278,250 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4}4% 

1,700 

190,742 

185,725 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

700 

134,518 

136,500 

May  Department  Stores  Co.,  (cum.)  $3.75 

1,900 

196,965 

199,500 

Monongahela  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 

2,200 

246,172 

238,150 

(cum.)  3.90% 

3,000 

312,000 

322,500 

Newberry  Co.,  J.  J.,  (cum.)  3%% 

2,000 

203,000 

211,750 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Corporation,  (cum.)  5% 

3,900 

424,737 

456,300 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Minn.),  (cum.)  $3.60  1,900 

195,225 

197,125 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

1,400 

156,415 

152,950 

Ohio  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4>£% 

800 

91,955 

92,700 

Ohio  Public  Service  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

2,500 

256,563 

255,000 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  (cum.)  4% 

2,000 

208,000 

212,000 

Pennsylvania  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4K% 

600 

68,754 

69,000 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

600 

71,878 

71,850 

Philip  Morris  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  (cum.)  4% 

700 

76,045 

75,075 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  (cum.)  4% 

1,300 

133,575 

139,750 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  5% 

2,300 

185,978 

244,375 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  (cum.)  3.60% 

2,500 

249,250 

257,500 

Scott  Paper  Co.,  (cum.)  $3.40 

Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Alexander, 

1,370 

141,795 

141,453 

(cum.)  3K% 

2,100 

216,300 

212,888 

Sterling  Drug  Incorporated,  (cum.)  3)4% 
Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmission  Co., 

2,900 

297,250 

300,513 

(cum.)  4.10% 

2,000 

212,063 

218,000 

Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  (cum.)  4% 

2,000 

216,000 

211,000 

Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  (cum.)  $4.50 

1,200 

137,282 

135,000 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

3,000 

417,892 

444,750 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

1,500 

182,569 

181,125 

West  Penn  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4)4% 

1,100 

126,997 

125,400 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

106,050 

$11,721,811 

$12,304,258 

Schedule  B  ( continued ) 


Main  Endowment  Fund 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Common  Stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

3,300 

$597,228 

American  Can  Co. 

5,000 

473,110 

American  Chicle  Co. 

2,000 

277,216 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

4,000 

612,659 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

6,000 

244,145 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

1,800 

74,240 

Borg-Warner  Corporation 

6,900 

282,001 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

7,900 

470,106 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 

10,100 

381,679 

Chrysler  Corporation 

6,500 

386,755 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

17,000 

490,571 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York,  Inc. 

10,000 

444,101 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

9,000 

353,795 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

12,000 

321,830 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

3,600 

381,104 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 

4,700 

806,725 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

3,800 

496,561 

First  National  Bank  (Boston,  Mass.) 

2,000 

103,319 

General  American  Transportation  Corporation 

2,700 

119,936 

General  Electric  Co. 

26,000 

839,937 

General  Foods  Corporation 

8,000 

329,629 

General  Motors  Corporation 

19,000 

772,390 

General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 

12,000 

241,260 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New  York 

800 

247,989 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 

9,000 

364,410 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

3,000 

388,368 

Hudson  Bay  Mining  &  Smelting  Co.,  Ltd. 

10,000 

140,452 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 

6,000 

191,827 

Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

3,000 

241,246 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

7,300 

210,807 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 

3,500 

382,512 

International  Harvester  Co. 

7,000 

377,139 

International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 

16,600 

501,882 

Johns-Manville  Corporation 

3,500 

229,513 

Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 

18,000 

508,187 

Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

13,000 

298,679 

Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

3,500 

129,629 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  “B” 

4,900 

436,269 

Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

11,700 

315,992 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

10,800 

432,201 

National  Lead  Co. 

12,800 

211,746 

National  Steel  Corporation 

3,500 

264,868 

(78) 


Market 

$532,950 

428.750 
260,000 
699,000 

334.500 
80,550 

294,975 

485.850 
517,625 

578.500 
541,875 

271.250 

321.750 
444,000 

568.800 
861,863 

801.800 

102.500 
139,050 

1,020,500 

348,000 

1,002,250 

205.500 
253,200 
576,000 

292.500 
355,000 
351,000 

370.500 
270,100 

304.500 
532,000 
504,225 
441,000 
828,000 

484.250 

176.750 
415,275 
564,525 

770.850 
390,400 
287,000 


Common  Stocks 

New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

North  American  Co. 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  C. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Pullman  Incorporated 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  “B” 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 
Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Sperry  Corporation 
Standard  Brands  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 
Texas  Co. 

Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 
Underwood  Corporation 
Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 
Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W. 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

7,800 

$486,268 

$461,175 

2,800 

583,527 

648,200 

20,000 

599,940 

525,000 

3,500 

218,206 

257,250 

13,000 

364,742 

598,000 

14,000 

327,331 

465,500 

5,100 

249,157 

288,150 

6,500 

128,498 

237,250 

8,800 

392,444 

506,000 

6,000 

332,477 

309,000 

3,400 

102,555 

124,525 

17,000 

324,474 

677,875 

4,000 

338,669 

512,000 

19,000 

260,955 

270,750 

5,000 

189,872 

111,875 

7,000 

337,114 

283,500 

6,700 

212,002 

279,725 

16,500 

747,815 

1,113,750 

9,000 

131,250 

216,000 

10,500 

372,959 

598,500 

3,300 

120,671 

163,350 

5,000 

247,837 

223,750 

4,200 

260,962 

217,350 

9,500 

600,649 

895,375 

4,200 

417,446 

499,800 

3,000 

256,547 

318,000 

18,000 

396,859 

468,000 

6,500 

225,360 

331,500 

570,500 

$24,600,599 

$30,610,063 

(79) 


Schedule  C 


Main  Endowment  Fund 


ADMINISTRATION  EXPENSES 
For  Year  Ended  September  30,  1946 


Salaries 

3171,662 

Insurance  and  Annuity  Contributions 

20,331 

Pensions 

4,097 

Custody  of  Securities  and  Safe  Rent 

19,866 

Auditing 

1,500 

Investment  Advice 

13,500 

Legal  Services  and  Expenses 

2,027 

Public  Relations  Services  and  Expenses 

4,909 

Rent  (including  electricity) 

20,476 

Furniture  and  Fixtures  (including  maintenance) 

1,276 

Office  Supplies 

1,756 

Telephone,  Telegraph,  Cable  Services 

4,009 

Printing  and  Distribution 

Annual  Report 

2,648 

Other  Publications 

6,150 

Study  of  Proposals 

5,473 

Travel 

5,680 

Trustees’  Expenses 

898 

Incidental  Expenses 

11,124 

Total 

Add 

Carnegie  House  Properties 

Salaries 

31,950 

Coal 

2,838 

Insurance 

2,019 

Miscellaneous 

5,665 

12,472 


Total 


3309,854 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 


Exhibit  4 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1946 


ASSETS 

Cash  in  Banks 

Securities  at  Cost,  Schedule  D 
Bonds 

U.  S.  Government 
Others 
Stocks 
Preferred 
Common 

Total  (Market  314,766,513) 

Other  Assets 

Advances,  Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 
Real  Estate  Mortgage 
Total 


3158,329 


38,570,279 

2,003,357 

1,192,670 

2,230,813 

13,997,119 


385,569 

64,044 

149,613 


314,305,061 


(82) 


BRITISH  DOMINIONS  AND  COLONIES  FUND 
BALANCE  SHEET 
September  30,  1946 


Exhibit  4 


LIABILITIES 


Endowment 

Depreciation  Reserve  * 

Special  Reserve 

Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions  f 

Appropriations  Payable 
Current 

Deferred,  Due  in 

1946- 47 

1947- 48 

Total  Appropriations  Payable 
Surplus,  Exhibit  5 


$10,000,000 

2,494,932 

210,000 

$145,993 

$30,500 

5,000 

35,500 

181,493 

1,418,636 


$14,305,061 


*  This  Reserve  is  to  provide  for  possible  losses  from  sale  or  redemption  of  securities  and  possible 
loss  of  premiums  in  lieu  of  amortization. 

I  This  Special  Reserve  with  future  additions  and  the  similar  reserve  of  the  Main  Endowment 
Fund  are  to  provide  for  the  commitment  to  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement 
of  Teaching  to  advance  amounts  as  needed  over  the  period  1943-67  to  a  total  not  to  exceed 
$15,000,000.  In  this  respect  $85,569  has  been  advanced  through  September  30,  1946,  out 
of  the  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund. 


Exhibit  5 


British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 


Balance,  October  1,  1945 


SURPLUS 


$1,125,070 


Less 

Deferred  Appropriations  Authorized  During  the  Year,  Exhibit  6 
Due  in 

1946- 47  $17,500 

1947- 48  5,000 


Add 

Adjustments  of  Appropriations 

Not  required  $5,056 

Excess  Income  over  Appropriations  Authorized  for  the  Year,  Exhibit  6  31 1,010 

Balance,  September  30,  1946 


22,500 

$1,102,570 


316,066 

$1,418,636 


Exhibit  6  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 

SUMMARY  OF  INCOME,  EXPENSES  AND  APPROPRIATIONS 

For  Year  Ended  September  30,  1946 


Income 

Dividends  and  Interest  on  Securities,  Schedule  D  $411,915 

Interest  on  Real  Estate  Mortgage  2,622 

Total  $414,537 

Administration  Expenses  4,027 

Net  Income  $410,510 


Less,  Transferred  to  Special  Reserve 
Carnegie  Foundation  Pensions 

Income  Available  for  Appropriation 


30,000 

$380,510 


Appropriations  Authorized 
Less,  Deferred,  Due  in 

1946- 47  $17,500 

1947- 48  5,000 

Total,  Transferred  to  Exhibit  5 

Excess  Income  over  Appropriations  Authorized  for  the  Year 


$92,000 


22,500 


69,500 

$311,010 
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Schedule  E 


British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 


STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


As  of  September  30,  1946 


Bonds 

U.  S.  Government, 

Treasury 

2Xs,  June  15,  1962-67 
2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1963-68 
2Ks,  June  15,  1964-69 
2%s,  Dec.  15,  1964-69 
2Ks,  March  15,  1965-70 
2^s,  March  15,  1966-71 
2Ks,  June  15,  1967-72 
2Ks,  Dec.  15,  1967-72 
2Xs,  June  15,  1952-55 
2Xs,  Sept.  15,  1956-59 
June  15,  1959-62 
2Xs,  Dec.  15,  1959-62 
2s,  Dec.  15,  1949-51 
2s,  Sept.  15,  1950-52 
2s,  Sept.  15,  1951-53 
2s,  June  15,  1952-54 
2s,  Dec.  15,  1952-54 
Treasury  Notes 

l^s,  Ser.  A,  Sept.  15,  1948 
l^s,  Ser.  B,  Dec.  15,  1946 
Defense  Savings 

2^s,  Ser.  G,  July  1,  1954  (Registered) 
Totals 


American  &  Foreign  Power  Co.,  Inc., 

Deb.  5s,  March  1,  2030 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Deb.  2^s,  Oct.  1,  1975 
Deb.  2J^s,  Aug.  1,  1980 
Atlantic  Refining  Co., 

Deb.  2£lss,  Jan.  15,  1966 
Australia  (Commonwealth  of), 

External  Loan  5s,  July  15,  1955 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation, 

Cons.  S.  F.  2^s,  Ser.  I,  July  15,  1970 
Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

1st  2j^s,  Nov.  1,  1975 
Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co., 

Ref.  &  Imp.  3J4 s,  Ser.  D,  May  1, 1996 
Consumers  Power  Co., 

1st  2J^s,  Sept.  1,  1975 


Par 

Cost 

Market 

$1,000,000 

$1,002,969 

$1,043,125 

400,000 

400,000 

415,000 

150,000 

150,000 

154,969 

50,000 

50,000 

51,625 

100,000 

100,094 

103,094 

425,000 

425,000 

438,016 

1,100,000 

1,100,000 

1,122,000 

300,000 

300,000 

306,000 

500,000 

502,031 

519,688 

500,000 

508,839 

523,750 

1,600,000 

1,605,438 

1,624,500 

300,000 

300,000 

304,594 

250,000 

250,000 

256,016 

300,000 

300,692 

307,406 

100,000 

100,084 

102,719 

500,000 

500,000 

514,063 

425,000 

425,000 

437,219 

100,000 

100,000 

100,750 

400,000 

400,132 

400,375 

50,000 

50,000 

50,000 

$8,550,000  $8,570,279  $8,774,909 


$25,000 

$25,415 

$26,375 

50,000 

150,000 

50,125 

150,000 

51,063 

152,625 

25,000 

25,475 

25,500 

50,000 

54,288 

55,125 

25,000 

25,438 

25,375 

25,000 

25,515 

25,719 

147,000 

146,639 

155,820 

50,000 

53,688 

52,250 

(86) 


Bonds 

Continental  Baking  Co., 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Deb.  3s,  July  1,  1965 

Deere  &  Co., 

$40,000 

$40,800 

$40,700 

Deb.  2Ks,  April  1,  1965 

Detroit  Edison  Co., 

50,000 

51,000 

51,438 

Gen.  &  Ref.  4s,  Ser.  F,  Oct.  1,  1965 
Goodrich  Co.,  B.  F., 

45,000 

46,575 

48,488 

1st  2j^s,  May  1,  1965 

Great  Northern  Ry.  Co., 

50,000 

50,580 

51,000 

1st  s,  Ser.  B,  Jan.  1,  1952 

Household  Finance  Corporation, 

15,000 

15,113 

17,438 

S.  F.  Deb.  2J^s,  July  1,  1970 

Long  Island  R.  R.  Co., 

35,000 

34,738 

35,088 

Ref.  4s,  March  1,  1949  (Stamped) 
Minnesota  Power  &  Light  Co., 

25,000 

24,473 

26,250 

1st  3yis,  Sept.  1,  1975 

New  York  Central  R.  R.  Co., 

25,000 

25,615 

26,531 

Cons.  4s,  Ser.  A,  Feb.  1,  1998 

New  York  Edison  Co.,  Inc., 

15,000 

13,519 

10,800 

1st  Lien  &  Ref.  3j^s,  Ser.  D,  Oct.  1, 1965 
New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 

50,000 

50,000 

51,500 

1st  2j^s,  March  1,  1975 

New  York  &  Queens  Electric  Light  & 

Power  Co., 

25,000 

25,531 

25,594 

1st  &  Cons.  3j£s,  Nov.  1,  1965 

Northern  States  Power  Co., 

50,000 

51,000 

52,375 

1st  2j^s,  Oct.  1,  1975 

Ohio  Edison  Co., 

50,000 

51,406 

51,000 

1st  2j^s,  April  1,  1975 

Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

25,000 

25,250 

25,250 

1st  2j^s,  Feb.  1,  1975 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co., 

30,000 

30,300 

30,300 

1st  &  Ref.  3s,  Ser.  M,  Dec.  1,  1979 
Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co., 

75,000 

81,656 

80,625 

Deb.  2/4s,  May  1,  1961 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Indiana,  Inc., 

100,000 

96,875 

96,000 

1st  3p6s,  Ser.  F,  Sept.  1,  1975 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma, 

20,000 

20,492 

21,225 

1st  2}is,  Ser.  A,  July  1,  1975 

Safe  Harbor  Water  Power  Corporation, 

25,000 

25,813 

25,344 

1st  S.  F.  4Ks,  June  1,  1979 

Saguenay  Power  Co.,  Ltd., 

190,000 

185,725 

201,163 

1st  S.  F.  3s,  Ser.  A,  March  1,  1971 

Skelly  Oil  Co., 

25,000 

26,250 

25,906 

Deb.  2j^s,  July  1,  1965 

Southwestern  Bell  Telephone  Co., 

40,000 

40,700 

40,500 

Deb.  2j^s,  Oct.  1,  1985 

Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmission  Co., 

50,000 

52,781 

51,125 

1st  2j^s,  April  1,  1966 

Texas  Electric  Service  Co., 

25,000 

25,375 

25,375 

1st  2j^s,  March  1,  1975 

35,000 

35,350 

35,569 

(87) 


Schedule  E  {continued)  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 

STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Bonds 

Par 

Cost 

Market 

Texas  &  Pacific  Ry.  Co., 

Gen.  &  Ref.  3J4ss,  Ser.  E,  July  1,  1985 
United  Biscuit  Co.  of  America, 

$15,000 

$15,006 

$14,925 

Deb.  2j^s,  April  1,  1966 

25,000 

25,688 

25,656 

United  New  Jersey  R.  R.  &  Canal  Co., 

1st  3j£s,  March  1,  1951 

206,000 

174,225 

220,163 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co., 

1st  &  Ref.  2^s,  Ser.  E,  March  1,  1975 

25,000 

26,063 

25,719 

West  Penn  Power  Co., 

1st  3j4s,  Ser.  I,  Jan.  1,  1966 

25,000 

25,750 

27,375 

1st  3s,  Ser.  L,  May  1,  1974 

25,000 

27,375 

26,875 

Wheeling  Steel  Corporation, 

1st  S.  F.  3J+S,  Ser.  C,  March  1,  1970 

25,000 

25,750 

26,375 

Totals 

$2,008,000 

$2,003,357 

$2,083,524 

Totals,  Bonds  $10,558,000  $10,573,636  $10,858,433 


Preferred  Stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America,  (cum.)  6% 

300 

$35,055 

$34,425 

American  Can  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

200 

37,915 

39,100 

American  Smelting  &  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

300 

41,578 

51,300 

Appalachian  Electric  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4 j£% 
Beneficial  Industrial  Loan  Corporation, 

100 

11,448 

11,275 

(conv.  cum.)  $3.25 

200 

21,000 

20,200 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

500 

60,477 

75,750 

Borg-Warner  Corporation,  (cum.)  3j£% 

200 

20,660 

20,250 

Bristol-Myers  Co.,  (cum.)  2>}i% 

Buffalo  Niagara  Electric  Corporation, 

200 

20,935 

21,800 

(cum.)  3.60% 

300 

30,855 

30,525 

Bullock’s,  Inc.,  (cum.)  4% 

300 

30,900 

31,200 

Burlington  Mills  Corporation,  (cum.)  4% 
Consolidated  Gas  Electric  Light  &  Power  Co. 

200 

20,800 

20,900 

of  Baltimore,  (cum.)  “B”  4 >£% 

100 

11,785 

11,813 

Consumers  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $4.50 

200 

22,712 

22,400 

Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

100 

20,100 

19,500 

Cuban  Atlantic  Sugar  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

300 

31,247 

31,800 

Dayton  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4 

100 

11,084 

11,238 

El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Co.,  (cum.)  4.10% 

200 

21,800 

22,350 

Engineers  Public  Service  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

150 

15,353 

15,413 

Flintkote  Co.,  (cum.)  $4. 

200 

21,400 

21,600 

General  Shoe  Corporation,  (cum.)  $3.50 

200 

20,450 

20,400 

Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  $5. 

400 

39,820 

42,550 

Grant  Co.,  W.  T.,  (cum.)  3^% 

300 

30,000 

31,650 

International  Harvester  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

200 

38,150 

37,100 

Kansas  Power  &  Light  Co.,  (cum.)  4 

200 

22,400 

21,850 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  (cum.)  7% 

20 

3,957 

3,900 

(88) 


Preferred.  Stocks 

Shares 

Cost 

Market 

Monongahela  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

New  York  Power  &  Light  Corporation, 

200 

$22,375 

$21,650 

(cum.)  3.90% 

300 

31,200 

32,250 

Newberry  Co.,  J.  J.,  (cum.)  3 }i% 

300 

30,450 

31,763 

Niagara  Hudson  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  5% 

Northern  States  Power  Co.  (Minn.), 

400 

43,640 

46,800 

(cum.)  $3.60 

100 

10,275 

10,375 

Ohio  Edison  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

200 

22,333 

21,850 

Ohio  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4^% 

100 

11,535 

11,588 

Ohio  Public  Service  Co.,  (cum.)  3.90% 

300 

30,787 

30,600 

Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co.,  (cum.)  4% 

200 

20,800 

21,200 

Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  (cum.)  4.40% 

100 

11,985 

11,975 

Public  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma,  (cum.)  4% 

200 

20,550 

21,500 

Pure  Oil  Co.,  (conv.  cum.)  5% 

600 

48,073 

63,750 

Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  (cum.)  3.60% 

300 

29,850 

30,900 

Scott  Paper  Co.,  (cum.)  $3.40 

100 

10,350 

10,325 

Smith  &  Sons  Carpet  Co.,  Alexander,  (cum.)  3^% 

200 

20,600 

20,275 

Sterling  Drug  Incorporated,  (cum.)  3pa% 

Tennessee  Gas  and  Transmission  Co., 

400 

41,256 

41,450 

(cum.)  4.10% 

200 

21,200 

21,800 

Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  (cum.)  4% 

200 

21,600 

21,100 

Union  Electric  Co.  of  Missouri,  (cum.)  $4.50 

100 

11,500 

11,250 

U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  (cum.)  7% 

500 

66,660 

74,125 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  $5. 

100 

12,210 

12,075 

West  Penn  Power  Co.,  (cum.)  4^% 

100 

11,560 

11,400 

Totals,  Preferred  Stocks 

10,670 

$1,192,670 

$1,250,290 

Common  Stocks 

Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

300 

$50,884 

$48,450 

American  Can  Co. 

500 

52,602 

42,875 

American  Chicle  Co. 

200 

26,125 

26,000 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

200 

33,483 

34,950 

Anderson,  Clayton  &  Co. 

600 

24,711 

33,450 

Borg-Warner  Corporation 

1,000 

41,641 

42,750 

Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

900 

38,770 

55,350 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry.  Co. 

900 

35,621 

46,125 

Chrysler  Corporation 

800 

64,484 

71,200 

Commonwealth  Edison  Co. 

2,000 

54,541 

63,750 

Continental  Can  Co.,  Inc. 

500 

14,670 

17,875 

Continental  Oil  Co. 

600 

13,885 

22,200 

Dow  Chemical  Co. 

200 

27,715 

31,600 

Du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  E.  I. 

400 

72,497 

73,350 

Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

100 

15,595 

21,100 

General  Electric  Co. 

2,400 

83,135 

94,200 

General  Foods  Corporation 

1,000 

45,092 

43,500 

General  Motors  Corporation 

1,600 

80,096 

84,400 

General  Public  Utilities  Corporation 

1,200 

23,897 

20,550 

Gulf  Oil  Corporation 

500 

20,601 

32,000 

(89) 


Schedule  E  {continued)  British  Dominions  and  Colonies  Fund 

STATEMENT  OF  SECURITIES 


Common  Stocks 

Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Humble  Oil  &  Refining  Co. 
Ingersoll-Rand  Co. 

Inland  Steel  Co. 

Insurance  Co.  of  North  America 
International  Harvester  Co. 
International  Nickel  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
Johns-Manville  Corporation 
Kennecott  Copper  Corporation 
Kresge  Co.,  S.  S. 

Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Co. 

Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.,  “B” 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Lead  Co. 

National  Steel  Corporation 
New  Jersey  Zinc  Co. 

Norfolk  &  Western  Ry.  Co. 

North  American  Co. 

Owens-Illinois  Glass  Co. 

Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  J.  C. 

Phelps  Dodge  Corporation 
Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 

Pullman  Incorporated 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  R.  J.,  “B” 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

Sherwin-Williams  Co. 

Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Sperry  Corporation 
Standard  Brands  Inc. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (N.  J.) 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Ohio 
Texas  Co. 

Timken  Roller  Bearing  Co. 

Underwood  Corporation 

Union  Carbide  &  Carbon  Corporation 

Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Co. 

U.  S.  Gypsum  Co. 

Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation 
Woolworth  Co.,  F.  W. 

Totals,  Common  Stocks 


Shares 

Cost 

Market 

400 

$51,724 

$39,000 

400 

14,210 

23,400 

300 

29,. 567 

37,050 

900 

28,125 

33,300 

400 

44,090 

34,800 

800 

43,570 

60,800 

1,000 

33,071 

30,375 

200 

11,498 

25,200 

1,300 

44,124 

59,800 

1,200 

29,482 

44,700 

500 

17,237 

25,250 

500 

49,444 

42,375 

900 

30,565 

43,425 

700 

34,114 

49,963 

1,000 

14,573 

30,500 

400 

26,738 

32,800 

300 

19,056 

17,738 

300 

63,234 

69,450 

2,000 

60,350 

52,500 

400 

21,115 

29,400 

1,500 

41,947 

69,000 

700 

27,000 

23,275 

400 

19,448 

22,600 

1,300 

24,273 

47,450 

800 

44,533 

46,000 

500 

26,980 

25,750 

500 

14,987 

18,313 

1,500 

31,946 

59,813 

400 

36,846 

51,200 

2,100 

22,393 

29,925 

900 

35,599 

20,138 

800 

38,245 

32,400 

1,400 

41,302 

58,450 

1,300 

51,391 

87,750 

2,000 

27,492 

48,000 

700 

30,400 

39,900 

500 

23,702 

22,375 

500 

30,538 

25,875 

700 

53,806 

65,975 

500 

36,257 

59,500 

300 

20,900 

31,800 

1,300 

32,190 

33,800 

1,000 

32,706 

51,000 

51,400 

$2,230,813 

$2,657,790 

